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dence that he could not be maintained in a 
private establishment. 

When first placed under restraint, Mr. Pugin 
was exceedingly violent, and destroyed every- 
thing within his reach, but just previously to 
= |his removal, we are informed, he had become 
much more tranquil, and was otherwise so 
much improved that his medical attendant 
expresses his conviction that if he had con- 
tinued to make the same progress for six 
weeks he might have been set at large. What 
effect the removal may have had, if any, it is 
not for us to say, but certain it is that at this 
moment he is in so sad a state that his nearest 
connections are not permitted to see him. 

One of our correspondents attributes a 
motive to those who have taken him to the 


Sh builder. 


No. CCCCXCIII. 
SATURDAY, JULY 17, 1852. 
HE letter published by us last 

week, setting forth that Mr. 
Pugin, unhappily deprived tem- 
porarily of reason, had been 
=3 removed from the private 
asylum in which he had been placed, there | 
being no funds to support him, and transferred | 
to a public hospital, has excited considerable | 


sensation. We record the first response to it | 
which reached us: it is dated 


Lodge, July 10, 1852,” and was therefore which we may not repeat. Few of our readers 
written immediately on the appearance of our! probably are aware that Mr. Pugin, as 
journal :— |we are positively told, has manifested a 
“ Sir,—I do not know whether there is any | dec: : : ve: 

suai ir; th = tg eet 7 desire to quit the Romish Church, if, indeed, 
ruth in the assertion sponden : 

your paper, that Mr. Pugin has been reduced has sara: — so ‘a 
to beggary. I hope not, But if there is any 4S expressed great remorse tor the abuse he 
truth in the statement, and a subscription is has lavished on the Anglican Church; and on 
opened for Mr. Pugin’s relief, I beg that my more than one occasion, in quieter moments, 
name may be put down for 101. _has drawn cheques of large amount, as being 


“ T am, Sir, your obedient servant, : : 
2 SI, J “J. Russevi.” | due from him to the church which he now 


When it is remembered that the noble thinks he has erroneously vilified. Once, as 

















“Pembroke neighbourhood of St. George’s Cathedral | 
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ARCHITECTURE CONSIDERED AS 
EVIDENCE OF SOCIETY.* 

Wiru the subjugation of Greece terminates 
the fourth age of architecture, the loss of liberty 
checking all further advancement. We have 
now, therefore, to follow the art in its fifth age, 
and to examine in a similar manner to the last 
the various attributes and characteristics of the 
Roman epoch. We do not purpose extending 
our inquiry into the particular architectural 
details of the period, but shall content our- 
selves by showing, as shortly as possible, the 
more general adaptation of the art, and shall 
endeavour, in accordance with the end we have 
in view, to trace its connection with a corre- 
sponding social advance ; and although we 
cannot attempt to claim for the fifth age similar 
attributes of grandeur and beauty to those 
which characterised the Greek period, we yet 
maintain that the ends of the art were more 
fully answered by rendering it more commonly 
subservient to the promotion of general happi- 


‘ness and well-being, and contend, without, it 


writer has scarcely recovered from the bustle | We understand, he said,—“ The rest of my life 
‘society. We have already stated that the prin- 


and excitement of a contested election, that at Must be one of penitence, to seek forgiveness 


this moment the fate of political parties hangs | for the wrongs I have done to the Anglican | Roman epochs of the art consisted in the more 


in the balance, the prompt kindness and con- | Church ” eee 
sideration which dictated this letter will be! With this new phase in his singular life, 


| . | 
: f the kingdom to| however, we have nothing to do: we are, 
recognised from one end © é |grandeur and majesty for which the former 


dhe other, simply anxious to obtain such an asylum for 


We have taken some pains to test the him in his great misfortune as befits the man; 
accuracy of our correspondent’s statement, | and it must rest with his family and immediate 
| 


is to be hoped, laying ourselves open to the 
imputation of sheer utilitarianism, that the 
decline in actual purity and majesty was more 
than soastseeasend. by increased utility ; 
and that a larger practical wisdom and 
more enlightened state is evident from 
an increased employment of the art upon 
edifices which the advanced requirements 
of the times necessitated, and which a new 
order of things had called into existence. We 
will at once proceed to the examination of the 
fifth age, and attempt to point out the main 
features, which distinguish it from the pre- 
ceding one, and proclaim the progression of 


cipal mark of difference between the Greek and 


/general adaptation of its principles to the 


requirements of mankind, rather than in the 
further development of those qualities of 


| period stands pre-eminent; rather the appro- 


| 


priation and practical application of known 
truths than in the discovery of new ones; and 


and find it perfectly true, at all events friends to say in what way this can most satis-| on this ground we propose to support our 


to this extent, that Mr. Pugin has been factorily be effected. The offers of assistance 
removed from a private establishment at | 4 numerous. 

Kensington, Dr. Philp’s, and placed in| After the above was in type, and imme- 
* Bedlam,”—Bedlam, with all its distressing | diately before going to press, we received a 
traditions, and where he will be one of the | Jetter from Mr. Edward Pugin contradicting 
sights with “ Oxford, who fired at the Queen,” F, S.’s statement that his father “has been 
and the man “who shot Mr. Drummond.” | removed to a public hospital for want of funds 
It is unnecessary for us to say that it is not fo support him; and concluding thus :—“ I 
the “Bedlam” of former times; that chains | need hardly say that the question of mzking a 
and whips are now unknown there; that | public subscription is one that ought not to 
Tom o’ Bedlams no longer wander ; that the | have been put forth without, at least, some 
greatest kindness is shown to the inmates; authority. For the rest, I trust I may be able 
and that all that science can prompt is applied to carry out my father’s professional engage- 
to their recovery: still it is an establishment 
for criminal and pauper lunatics, and the dis- | 
grace of being sent there will be acutely felt 
by him should he happily be restored. Well 
may F. S. exclaim,—‘“ Not a generous friend 
in or out of the pale of his religious faith to 
come forward to spare him this disgrace! not 
one of his many Roman Catholic brethren, 
who know the thousands of pounds he has 
spent on theirchurch! Not even a tradesman 
or manufacturer, Roman Catholic or other- 


family till such time as it may please God to 
restore him to us.” Further interference on 
our part would therefore be indelicate: we 


posing the truth had been disguised. 





have simply to add from F.S. that want of 
funds was the reason given for Mr. Pugin’s 
removal by those who have placed him in the 
hospital, and that he had no ground for sup- 


| 


argument of the practical superiority of the 
age we are describing over the preceding one, 
it being our aim throughout to show the 


| advancement of the art, as contemporary with 


that of man’s social and moral nature; in fact, to 
lay before the reader a hasty sketch of the social 


history of architecture, and following up the 
plan we have laid down, we will cite a few 





ments; and, with the continued assistance and | 
encouragement of his friends, to maintain the | 


examples of the age, and leave it to the reader 
to decide as to the correctness of our views. 

It will be at once apparent that the struc- 
tures which peculiarly mark the Roman epoch 
are not so exclusively confined in their objects 
as those of the fourth age, in which the prin- 
cipal if not the sole epplication of the art was 
to objects of a religious nature; and althoughthe 
pantheism which prevailed amongst the Greeks 
obtained to some extent with the Romans, we 
believe we may justly claim for the latter 


'more practical views than the speculative ab- 
'stractions of the former admitted. It is 


unnecessary for us here to instance particular 
examples of the various edifices with which 
Rome abounded, and upon which the beauties 


‘of architecture were lavished with no sparing 


hand. The remains of the thermz or baths, 
aqueducts, roads, and cloace are sufficient 
of themselves to denote the higher advance- 
‘ment of human development, as affording 
advantages to health, welfare, and civilization 


wise, who has benefited by executing his 
designs!” On the church and buildings 
erected by him at Ramsgate, which, we 
believe, have wholly passed away from him, 
we understand he has spent more than 
10,0002. Whether or not he and his large 
family are actually left unprovided for, 
we do not pretend to say: we sincerely hope 
not; but it must be inferred from the state- 
ment of those who have placed him where he 
is that the removal is a matter of necessity. 
Indeed, his admittance to Bethlehem is itself a 
proof of it, one of the four requirements pre- 
vious to the reception of a patient being—evi- 


Fatt of A HovusE In St. PAaut’s Cuurcu- 
yARD.—On Monday morning a house occu- 


which the mere beauty of the preceding period 

never possessed. A recent writer in Tue 
‘pied by Messrs. Morgan and Co. situate im- Bu1tpeR quotes the Coliseum or Amphi- 
mediately opposite to the southern portico of theatre Flavium as an instance of the “ma- 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, with the exception of the terial greatness and moral degradation of 
front wall, fell with a tremendous crash. The ancient Rome :” the example is doubtless cor- 
premises adjoined others belonging to Messrs. | rect, but it does not follow as a natural con- 
Cook and Son, the whole of which have been | clusion that the degradation is the greater for 
recently removed for the purpose of rebuild- | our being the more intimately acquainted with 
ing, in pursuance of arrangements made by it than with that of other countries and other 
the firm and the City of London Improvement | times, whilst, on the contrary, it appears just 
Commissioners, the line forming part of the|to believe that a nation which has handed 
new Cannon-street West. The party wall| down to posterity records of material great- 
appears to have been an old one, older than/ ness should not have been wholly wanting in 
the rest of the brickwork. Fortunately no|the higher order of social and moral — 
person was hurt. The matter should be in-| cations; and we believe in the examples we 











* See p. 413, ante. 
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have already noticed we have instanced suffi- | tude was eminently fitted for the cultivation | marking a religious era in contradistinetion to 
cient to render evident a wider development of the peaceful arts: circumstances had oc- | the physical one which preceded ; nor is it to be 


of those institutions whose aim is the perma- curred which had given a new impulse to the 
nent benefit of society, founded on sure energies and intellectual powers of mankind, 
principles of giving to each individual an and a new field had been opened for their 
interest in the general welfare, and the pro- exertion, a new religion had arisen whose 
motion and preservation of those privileges creed was eventually to extend its influence 
which are the great bonds that bind hu- from pole to pole, which was to embrace the 
manity and consolidate the institutions from whole brotherhood of humanity, and whose 


which those advantages arise. 


supposed that these edifices record the advance 
of society in a religious light alone. The life 
of comparative leisure followed by the pro- 
fessors of religion led naturally to the study 
of both the physical and moral sciences, to 
which the seclusion of a monastery was 
eminently favourable, and in these hours of 





We trust spirit was universal charity and sympathy, leisure and relaxation were made many of 


that we have now sufficiently dwelt upon this 
era of architecture to strengthen the belief of 
our readers in the correctness of our argument; 
and that although but imperfectly developed, 
our conclusions will, we hepe, be found in the 
main true and reasonable. We believe we have 
again rendered sufficiently obvious the pro- 
gression of human intelligence attested by 
architectural records, silent but truthful and 
impartial historians of the social condition of 
their age. If the vices of old Rome were 
greater than those of ancient Greece, yet were 
her virtues higher and more numerous, as in 
nature the deepest shade ever accompanies the 
brightest light. If Greece could boast of more 
illustrious names amongst her sons, yet in 
Rome the diffusion of talent was the more 
general: if the institutions of the one were the 
more magnificent, in the other they possessed 
the higher merit of being more calculated to 
promote the common good : if the intellectual 
flame of the former were the more brilliant, 
with the latter it was the more steady and 
generally diffused : if the Greeks were eminent 
for individual virtues, the Romans shone con- 
spicuous in those which distinguish the citizen 
and advance the prosperity of a republic. He 
who surpassed in eloquence at the Olympic 
games received the highest reward that Greek 
ambition could aspire to—a wreath of bay: to 
the Roman who saved the life of a fellow- 
citizen was decreed a mural crown. 

But it was written, “ Rome shall perish,” 
and in a flood of barbarism ber once mighty 
power was annihilated and extinguished; but 
she bad served her purpose in the great career 
of humanity, and the whirlwind which swept 
alike arts and empire from her grasp was 
destined to invigorate society, to distribute 
fresh life and energy through the enervated 
frame of the civilised world, 

Having concluded the Roman period of the 
art, at which, although we have taken but a 
cursory glance, we yet trust it will be sufficient 
to render clear and distinct to our readers the 
views we have adopted, the wider development 
of which in this paper the want of space neces- 
sarily precludes, we now proceed to consider 
the sixth age, which, from its peculiar charac- 
teristics, we have deemed proper to denominate 
the Gothic Eeclesiastic, or Religious Age, from 
the fact of the ecclesiastie being the paramount 
and distinguishing power of the epoch, and 
therefore stamping the structures of the time 
with those peculiar features from which we 
have adopted the name which we have applied 
to distinguish this age of the art. 

Although the ecclesiastic period is appa- 
rently less marked by any actual advance in 
the social condition of the era, or by any vast 
development of the intellect of the human race, 
we yet hope we may be alle to convince our 
readers that our views in this instance are not 
only tenable, but that after a fair examination 
of its peculiar attributes and features, we may 
claim for the sixth age a degree of importance 
which it has hitherto been but imperfectly 
understood to possess, and which, if studied 
aright, will be found to occupy a most im- 
portant page in social history. ‘To the Gothic 
age belong those religious edifices which 
abound in the majority of the middle age 
cities of Western Europe, and which at 
once distinguish the period with a character 
so marked and definite as to render it unneces- 
sary for us to consider its characteristics in 
respect of these peculiar structures. At no 
period of the history of the art does it more 

clearly attest the contemporary social position. 
To the convulsion and tumult with which 
society had been distracted at the close of the 
Roman period, had succeeded an interval of 
repose and lassitude, the reaction consequent 
upon a previous state of intense excitement 
and social disturbance. This period of quie- 


which allowed of no mean distinction of class | those grand discoveries of which posterity has 
or caste, and which placed the prince andj reaped the benefit. New truths were dis. 
peasant on an equal level. Is then a religion covered, which were to guide the intellects of 
whose principles are the binding of humanity | future generations, and in those Jonely silent 
into one grand family, which declares our cells was it that often were brought to light 
existence in this world as inseparably con- | many of those wonderful relations of science 
nected with our future being, which was to | that have from time to time effected a marked 
breathe into our nature the noblest sentiment change in the condition of humanity. At. 
that has ever inspired the mind of man, tracted by the sanctuary of the monaster 

and whose whole spirit was love,—is such and by the employment to which it naturally 
a religion to be considered as inferior, gave rise, numerous and powerful commu- 
as less noble, less exalted, less expand-| nities had generally established themselves in 
ing to the mind, as tending less to the| the vicinity, and in most instances these have 
unity of the races of mankind, than the one formed the nucleus of those towns, whose 
which it had superseded, whose basis was fear, rapid extension is a feature so remarkable 
superstition, and idolatry, whose rites were in the present day, and as each one of these 
mystic, and whose success and extension were communities were assembled and increased, 
in proportion to the degradation of humanity? so were tightened the bonds of society, so was 
If it be so, then do we acknowledge that our liberty developed and oppression resisted; 
attempt to shew the development of mankind each man, allying himself with his fellow for 
has been utterly fruitless, and that we have the preservation of liberty and property, and 
entirely failed in our argument; but if, as we for security against the rapine and tyranny of 
believe, the Christian religion is at once the lawless and powerful nobles, valued his 
better, nobler, grander, and more exalted in freedom the more as its certainty was thereby 
its nature than the heathen creed which pre- | secured to him, and he could demand those 
ceded it, we venture to urge that our labour rights to which he was justly entitled ; and it 
has not been entirely wasted, nor our efforts in | was this consciousness of gradually increasing 
vain and useless. To admit, therefore, the|/ power and importance which gave to the 
superiority of the religion of Christ over | burgher of the middle ages that spirit of manly 
that which obtained in previous ages is at| independence and maintenance of his rights 
once to allow a marked progression in the | against tyranny and oppression which is at 
humao wind, for it follows as a necessary once a remarkable feature of the age and a 
condition that those thoughts and ideas which | striking instance of mental progression, and 
tend most to the ennoblement of our nature which at length established a system,—again 
tend also most to its expansion and develop-|we quote Macaulay,—“which taught the 
ment. Now it is evident that that which tes- | fiercest and mightiest ruler that he was—like 
tifies advance and development must be of a | the meanest bondsman—a responsible agent.” 
superior nature to that over which the ad-| And now, in concluding this age of archi- 
vancement is shewn, and it must be there-/| tecture, let us remark, that the impression 
fore regarded as even a logical conclusion that| conveyed by the edifices of the period are 


the architectural features of the age marking | eminently those which fit the mind for objects 


the extended condition of humanity must of a devotional character. ‘It is difficult,” 
necessarily themselves have advanced in a/ says a modern writer, “ for the noblest Grecian 
corresponding degree, and we, therefore, con- temple to convey half so many impressions as 
tend that we have satisfactorily proved the does a cathedral of the best Gothic taste.” The 
progression claimed for the sixth age in com- | essential difference in this respect is, that the 
mon with all the other periods. P first calls forth our admiration, ye ~ latter 
Let it not be for a moment imagined by our | ever inspires us with a sentiment of adoration, 
readers that we attempt to claim a superiority} and infuses into our minds that devotional 
for this are in * mse ™ aoe — pete ne ne awe nnn Bho ws 7 ego 
art: in that quality we have already specified architecture is wo ully ¢ op 
the Greek period as the climax—an opinion to duce. 
which we adhere, but we reiterate that we! We hope and believe that we have now 
treat the subject of the art in this paper, in an rendered clearly manifest to our readers a 
rine yPhonoyeie — an re er of wee mone eo ean 2 “| the a -enealinneg a 
and that we regard its adaptation to the weilare man period an e preeeding > 
of society as the highest attribute of architec- | although the earlier portion of the Gothic era 
ture in common with every other branch of embraces the period of history known as the 
human wisdom. “ Knowledge,” says Dr. |“ Dark Ages” (“so called,”’ observes a caustic 
Combe, “ only becomes valuable in propor- | and observant writer, “‘ because we are so little 
tion as it is Pg owners ae to a im- nee ae, ”*), on o oo ee 
provement an ppiness of man.” All art shown that ugh without those 
can therefore only pretend to the highest claim minds which shed a lustre on preceding ages, 
in proportion as it tends to the advancement | the “apoagng: of — = ——— on —n 
of this. |whole to a far higher standard; the wave 
We have called this the religious age, nor | progression had still rolled on, impetuous and 
was the prevalence of priestcraft amongst the | resistless; the destiny of man was yet higher 
least of the peculiarities which demonstrated | and nobler. ‘ : 
advance, for we have seen that the Roman) A marked change was approaching ; silently 
epoch was one peculiarly marked by a purely and imperceptibly the distinctive features of a 
physical character. ‘It is better,” says/ religious age of ee scary were aor 
Macaulay, “that men should be governed by before a state of things, in comparison 
'priestcraft than by brute violence; by such a/ which the wonders of all preceding periods 
prelate as Dunstan, than by such a warrior as | sink into pr a yr * _ aa 
|Penda. A society sunk in ignorance and be supposed but that the grand discové 
ruled by mere physical force has great reason | which the vere Aang 9 of the wage — 
to rejoice, when a class, of which the influence; of an eminently studious epoch ha 
‘is intellectual and moral, rises to the ascen- known, were to pave the way to ve 
dancy ; such acjass will doubtless abuse its | order of social pabshonren whit the rg 
‘power, but mental power, even when abused, of the ancients never dreamt of. 
is still a nobler and better power than that | boasted structures of Egypt; the mayen), he 
| which consists in mere corporeal strength.” _ dignity a Greek art; ll nc et 
We have, then, before us the most un-/| power a o _ Rome, ; 
doubted proofs of the superiority of this over | dim and deep sentiment of ago 
| the fifth age. We have architectural structures | architecture were now to be embraced in 0 
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mighty fusion, one vast concentration of excel- | 
lence, which, whilst it at once bewilders and | 

erplexes, bears a testimony, aye, a living, | 
Cowhinn witness to a development of the | 
powers of the human mind, which the sages | 
of past centuries might have looked upon as | 
fabulous, and which, even to the thinking mind 
of the present generation, is an almost incon- 
ceivable reality. The romance of antiquity is 
the realisation of the present, and these few’ 
words comprise the whole history of social 
progression. And yet how strange that with 
proofs of advance so simple there should still 
exist advocates of human retrogression. To 
advocate the latter is to reduce humanity almost 
to the level of the brute ereation ; it is to place 
the instinct of the brute on a par with the 
reason of man, inasmuch as whilst the one is 
stationary the other has undergone a continual 
recession and degradation, and seems (accord- 
ing to this theory) to promise an existence of 
hopeless idiocy to some future generation : such 
a theory is almost too absurd to be dwelt upon, 
yet something closely akin to this must surely 
be contended by the enlightened advocates of 
the inferiority of existing society to that of 
antiquity. We would refer such to the 
historian already quoted, and whose study 
of the byeways of the past has been so won- 
derfully shown in the reflection and depth of 
his writings. ‘ Those,” says the writer in 

uestion, “who compare the age on which 
their lot has fallen with a golden age which | 
exists only in the imagination, may talk of 
degeneracy and decay, but no man who is in- | 
formed as to the past will be disposed to take | 
a morose or desponding view of the present.” 

In treating of the seventh age of architec- | 
ture, and which, from its peculiar features, we 
believe we may justly denominate the Utili- 
tarian age, there is apparently but one plan to | 
pursue. ‘To notice individual examples will be | 
totally unnecessary, and altogether at variance | 
with an epoch whose spirit 1s peculiarly dif- | 
fusive : it therefore remains only for us to 
compare its general features with those of the 
preceding eras, nor must we attempt to fix any | 
precise period from which to date its rise, the | 
transition was so gradual and imperceptible; | 
for the erection of a mighty edifice, the due | 
settlement of the foundation is of mealculable | 
importance; without it the solidity of the! 
structure is endangered, its permanence | 
doubtful. 

The grand distinetive feature of the seventh 
age is the extraordinary rise of cities with which | 
it is marked. That great cities had previously | 
existed is unquestionable ; but it 1s equally | 
unquestionable that the great cities of antiquity 
were units which, although exercising a vast 
intluence on society, can barely be recognised 
as a distinctive feature in the history of social 
architecture. “Our age,” it has been stated, 
“is pre-eminently that of great cities. Babylon, | 
Thebes, Carthage, and Rome were great cities, | 
but at no period has the earth been so covered | 
with cities as at the present time, and never 
has society generally been so leavened with 
the spirit natural to them.” And certainly at 
no period has there existed a corresponding 
association of those excellencies which are at | 
once the highest attributes of the art. On_ 
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of the day with a character which belongs to | lived energy in pulling down the houses which 


j 


no other period. And yet how strange to hear 
it repeated at all times that our age is pe- | 
culiarly deficient in any distinctive feature of 
the art! Is it possible that those in whose | 
mouths the assertion is constant, can have) 
thought for a moment on the mighty and 
glorious institutions which surround them, | 
upon the noble development of the intellect of | 
man which is everywhere visible, upon the | 
vastness of our commercial institutions, and | 
the splendid benevolence of our charities, each | 
moulded as it were in stone? Is it possible | 
to be cognizant of these, and yet to assert that 
our age is wanting in architectural character? 
Such an assertion must surely be regarded as a 
palpable denial of facts, and which a moment’s 
reflection must refute. Our age, it cannot be, 
denied, has witnessed to an unprecedented ex- 
tent the application of the principles of archi- 
tecture to those ends which are the best 
calculated to serve and advance the interests 
of humanity, and to increase its moral and 
physical well-being; and if, as we assume, an 
art reaches its highest standard only in pro- 
portion as it tends to the amelioration and 
elevation of the condition of mankind (and 
which we feel confidently assured is the highest 
merit to which any art can pretend), then do 
we claim for the architecture of our day, pre- 
cedence over that of all past ages in which its 
application was more partial, its limits more 
narrow and confined. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion, but 
not, we trust, without having made evident to” 
at least some of our readers the fallacy of the 
remark, that our architecture can claim no 
distinctive attribute, whereby posterity shall 
class it, a remark which we rather suspect 
arises from that want of comprehensiveness of 
general principles, which, whilst it can discern 
and distinguish the spot of sunshine and of 
shadow, is totally incapable of rising to the 
recognition of that grand breadth of light and 


shade, which is the surest mark of extended 
| genius, and widely developed mental power. 


We trust that throughout we have made 
evident the gradual and progressive develop- 
ment of the condition of society, contemporary 
with an advanced condition of architecture, 
that we have read aright the lesson taught us 
by its impressive records which speak to us so 
truthfully of the bygone, and which evidence 
so plainly the present. ‘There are thoughts 


equally sublime, aye, and grander and nobler, 


and impressions as deep to be conveyed in 
dwelling upon the living structures of the pre- 
sent as upon the ruined monuments of the 
past, The past is beyond recal, the present is 
ours to improve; we can gaze earnestly and 


hopefully upon the bright dreams of the future. 
| It is a far nobler philosophy which looks 
| forward to the perfection of our species than 


the mean, narrow doctrine of man’s moral 
degradation; to encourage the latter is to 
silence the better vromptings of our nature; 


| the glorious spirit of the former is the surest 


incentive to moral purity; the spirit which 
makes our bosoms yearn with nobler aspira- 
tions and with loftier feelings. 

W. M. BuckNatt. 





obstructed the view, and uprooting the trees 
which graced the classical landscape. The 
only satisfaction we have is, that, as on the 
Boulevards of Paris, so along the margin of 
the Via Sacra, the trees may grow again before 
the next revolution, while the houses which 
obstructed the view and concealed the ancient 
topography are gone for ever. Upon the 
whole, therefore, the future student and anti- 
quary may be indebted to the Republic for a 
better view of the Palatine Hill, where despot- 
ism had its seat, and clearer conceptions of 
the limits of the Forum, where liberty luxu- 
riated into license. Our learned friend and 
fellow observes, that the foundations of the 
Basilica Julia are cleared out, and the ascent 
of the Via Sacra to the Capitol is quite dis- 
tinct. He adds, that the result of all these 
excavations certainly tends to clear away all 
doubts and difficulties as to the Forum of the 
emperors, the Forum as it was from the time of 
Julius Caesar. These observations of our 
learned colleague have induced me to take up 
a subject which some may consider to be worn 
out,—*The Topographyofthe Roman Forum;” 
but I flatter myself that at an Institute of 
Architects anything that tends to illustrate that 
classical ground, and the models of architecture 
which once stood upon it, and whose remains 
still exist, can never be unacceptable. The 
object I have in view inthis paper, is to assign 
to what Mr. Tite calls the Forum of the 
Emperors its proper limits and dimensions, 
which have so long been a matter of antiquarian 
controversy,—not that I presume to set that 
controversy at rest, but I mean to offer such 
proofs from the present state of the ground and 
ancient authorities and other monuments, as 
appear to me to assign the proper limits : you 
will still have to judge for yourselves whether 
these proofs be satisfactory or not. For the 
sake of perspicuity and rendering the subject 
more accessible to your attention, I lay down 
the order in which I propose to treat this ques- 
tion. I shall first glance at the various opinions 
of antiquaries, and the commonly received 
opinions up to the period of the modern exca- 
vations as to the limits of the Forum; but in- 
asmuch as the question of limits is materially 
affected by the adjacent places, and especially 
by the Chvus Capitolinus, I shall have to ex- 
amine the names and positions of the three 
temples whose remains still exist upon it, and 
then bring the argument to bear upon the 
limits of the Forum, with special reference to 
the discovered basement of the Basilica Julia. 
I do not mean, by referring you to the various 
opinions of antiquaries, to bring up those 
opinions for the sake of refuting them, but 
simply to state what they are, for the purpose 
of showing the few points in which they agree, 
for this will be so much gained towards 
the object I have in view. They all agree, 
for instance, from Camucci in 1500, to Pro- 
fessors Fea and Nibby in 1340, that one angle 
of the Roman Forum was at the Mamertine 
Prison, which now exists beneath the Church 
of St. Joseph, near the Arch of Septimius 
Severus. Marliano, one of the earliest of anti- 


|quarian writers who deserves attention, con- 


every side we behold edifices destined for some) 4° p42 TOPOGRAPHY OF THE ROMAN. 


grand, or noble, or useful end, and to which 

architecture has lent graces whose charms are | 
doubly enhanced by utility. And as the) 
truest ornamentation is that which is made | 
subservient to utility, it consequently follows | 
that an art of the nature of architecture is of | 
the higher development, as the services it ren- 
ders to mankind are increased and multiplied. | 
The graces of Greek architecture existed only | 


in her temples; in Rome we have marked | 


an extension of the adaptation of the art to her 
palaces and public edifices ; we have observed | 
the fresh impulse received in the sixth age; 
but in the present age alone do we find its | 
general diffusion over structures of every 
class and description. What an impression 


is to be conveyed to the thinking mind | 
by the edifices surrounding us; their name | 


is legion, their ends the same. Religion, 
education, arts, sciences, manufactures, and 


charity are alike represented, at every moment | 
Dreak on our view, and mark the architecture | 


| logist.t 


FORUM AND THE CLIVUS CAPITO- 
LINUS, AND THE NOMENCLATURE OF 
TEMPLES THEREON.* 

Ir will be remembered that at the ordinary 
general meeting of the Institute on the evening 
of the 31st May just past, some extracts were 
read from a letter addressed by one of our 
fellows to one of our vice-presidents, in which 
it was stated that a good deal was going on at 
Rome to interest the architect and the archeo- 
The author of that letter, Mr. Tite 
whom we are all glad to see again amongst us 
in restored health and vigour, has been sur- 


veying with the eye of a man of taste that) ¢,, 
interesting “field in which a thousand years | 
of silenced factions sleep,” The Roman Forum: | 
he has given us a sketch of the indiscriminate 
slaughter made by the Republic of 1848, on that | 


sacred ground, which equally exerted its short- 





t 


| 


sidered the Forum to be 100 paces in length, 
extending from the Arch of Severus to the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina; and hetook 
the width of fifty paces across to the north 
angle of the Palatine Hill, including the three 
celebrated columns now standinz: he even 
prolonged it, but by another name, as far as 
the Archof Titus. Donatus, the Jesuit, showed 
this to be an error, from the authorities of Dio- 
nysius and Livy, who describe the Forum as 
occupying the space between the Palatine and 
Capitoline Hills; and so completely has this 
portion of the argument prevailed, that a 


*| second angle of the Forum, with the consent 


| of all, has been fixed near the Temple of Anto- 


| width of the Forum. 


ninus, in a line with the Arch of Septimius 
rus, and where the Arch of Fabius, who 
conquered the Allobroges, once stood: the 
question of limits was then reduced to this,— 
whether did these two angular points, upon 
which all were agreed, define the length or the 
Until Nardini came, all 


* Read at the ordinary meeting of the Institute of | unanimously said the length : simee the time 


Architects, June 28, 
+ See p. 333, ante. 


‘of Nardini, by far the majo ity of an iquaries 
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have said the width; but within the last 
quarter of a century, the German antiquaries 
and architects, led on by the great name of 
Niebuhr, and followed up by the learned dili- 
g:nce of Bunsen, have unanimously returned 
to the opinion of the old antiquaries. 
Vitruvius informs us that the Greeks made 
their fora square, with wide and double por- 
ticoes, but in the cities of Italy, he adds, they 
were of a different form, on account of the 
gladiatorial shows which custom had intro- 
duced into them. They ought not to be made, 
he says, too large, so that a crowd would 
appear lost in them, nor too small for the 
population; and the length should be in pro- 
portion to the width as three to two:* this 
proportion, however, was not always observed, 
for the Forum of Pompeii is only one-third of 
its length in width ; but still we may infer that 
if the Roman Forum had differed from those 
proportions laid down by Vitruvius, be would 
at least have remarked the circumstance: it is 
therefore fair toconclude that the Roman Forum 
was a rectangular space in the Vitruvian pro- 
portions. Now, toapply them to the ground, it 
should be observed, that between the Arch of 
Severus and the supposed site of the Arch of 
Fabian, is a distance of about 400 feet: if this 
be taken fcr the length of the Forum, then 
270 feet across for the width will bring us 
near the large brick fabric supposed to be the 
Curia, and the rectangle completed will join 
the Clivus Capitolinus just behind the Temple 
of the eight columns. If on the other hand 
400 feet be the width, then the Forum will be 
laid out according to the doctrine of Nardini, 
that is to say, it will be a rectangular space 
about a diagonal drawn from the Arch of Sep- 
timius Severus to the Church of S. Teodoro. 
I have already said that the first is now the 
favourite theory of the Germans. The Italian 
antiquaries have not yet relinquished the 
second, but Canina (whose plan is now before 
you), an architect, but not an archeologist, 
appears to agree mainly with the Germans. 
The numerous passages cited by all parties 
from ancient authors have, of course, been 
applied according to every one’s theory: it is 
not my intention to trouble you with many of 
these, but rather to see how the modern exca- 
vations may be cited to bear evidence upon 
the subject. The important discovery of the 
Basilica Julia will throw great light upon the 
limits of the Forum, but this object must be 
taken in connection with the adjacent Clivus 
Capitolinus, and therefore I proposed as the 
next step in our argument to call your atten- 
tion to the three temples whose remains will 





* Latitudo autem ita finiatur, uti longitudo in tres partes 
quum divisa fuerit, ex his due partes ei dentur,—Lib. V 
¢. i, , 


| vicissitudes on so many of her votaries. 
_has of late years been obliged to yield up her 
honours again to Vespasian; but Vespasian 
‘must yield again, according to the German 
theory, if Canina is right, to a god no less 
venerable than old Saturn himself. 
columns which remain of the temple marked B. 
| have long been invested with the title of | to the Roman antiquary of any that time has 


be familiar to every one who has visited Rome. 
Those temples are marked upon the plan A, 
B, C. C is the Temple of Concord, about 
which there is no longer any dispute. There 
were found in 1817 several inscriptions amongst 
‘its ruins with the word Concordia, and happy 
it is that the temple of such a goddess should 
afford no matter of discord, even “ where 
her altars are no more divine.” The other 


'two have, however, frequently changed their 


appellation, and are yet destined to undergo 
more changes. A, with the eight granite 
columns, still standing, had usurped the name 
of Concord ever since 1431, when Poggio 
Bracciolini saw it nearly perfect in the last 
days of Pope Eugenius. That learned Floren- 
tine ascended the Capitoline Hill with a friend, 


and sitting down on the ruins of the Tarpeian | 
citadel, he moralised on the vicissitudes of all | 
human things, and has left his reflections in a | 


book entitled “ De Varietate Fortune.’ “ The 


Forum of the Roman People,” he says, ‘‘ where | 


they assembled to enact their laws and elect 
their magistrates, is now enclosed for the cul- 


tivation of pot-herbs, or thrown open for the re- | 


ception of swine and buffaloes. The public and 


private edifices that were founded for eternity | 


lie prostrate, naked, and broken, like the limbs 
of a mighty giant, and the ruin is the more 
visible from the stupendous relics that have 
survived the injuries of time and fortune.” 
The description which the learned Tuscan then 


gives of the ruins shows that a moralist and | 


an antiquary are not always combined in the 
same person, and among other rash conjec- 
tures upon the names of the ruins he saw, he 
fixed that of Concord upon the eight columns 
on the Clivus, the site of the Temple of Con- 
cord being, however, discovered, as I have 
already intimated. His own goddess, Fortune, 
succeeded to the honours, by common consent, 
of the Roman Ciceroni. Fortune, however, 
has her day, and what could this goddess ex- 
pect but vicissitudes, who had herself brought 
She 


The three 


Jupiter Tonans. 


| The origin of the thundering Jove is this. 
Augustus, during his expedition in Spain, was 
travelling one stormy'night, when the litter in 
| which he was conveyed was struck by light- 
| ning, and the slave carrying the torch before 
|him was killed on the spot. The emperor, 
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to the master of the thunderbolt: it was built, 
according to the expression of Suetonius, on 
the Capitol, in Capitolio. Dion Cassius de- 
scribes it as occurring in the ascent to the 
Capitol. Pliny, who often mentions it, says it 
was on the Capitol. Publius Victor, in the 
fifth century, says it was on the Clivus. It 
is exhibited on a medal extant, with six 
columns in front ; and the statue of the god, 
which was a chef-d’euvre of Leocars, is repre- 
sented standing in the midst. As soon as the 
temple was erected, the worship of Jupiter 
Tonans, out of compliment to the emperor, 
became very popular,—so much s0, as to cause 
inconvenience about the passage: it was con- 
sidered desirable to turn the tide in another 
direction: for this purpose Augustus had a 
dream: Jupiter Capitolinus appeared to the 
emperor asleep, and complained that he had 
taken away all his worshippers by setting up a 
rival Jupiter: the emperor consoled the 
Optimus Maximus Jove, by assuring him that 
| he intended Tonans to be nothing more than a 
porter’s lodge to his Capitoline majesty ; and 
shortly after he put bells upon the pediment, 
| to show that it was a mere entrance. Now all 
this would appear to take Jupiter Tonans 
higher up the hill than the three angular 
columns, and I conceive we are at liberty to 
make some changes among these imperial 
deities. I shall this evening have to remove 
‘the Thunderer from the place he has usurped, 
and put Vespasian in possession of his honours. 
You will now very naturally require that I 
should produce my reasons. It is the custom 
among the Roman antiquaries, before they 
proceed to deliver their own opinions, and give 
their proofs and reasons for them, to summon 
up one by one the opinions of antagonists, and 
dispose of them as mere dreams, or as the 
baseless fabric of a vision. I should not have 
time, nor you patience, to allow of proceeding 
after that manner, but I shall be content with 
stating why I think the three columns called 
Jupiter Tonans ought to be called the Temple 
of Vespasian, and the eight columns, com- 
monly called the Temple of Fortune, should 
belong to the ‘Temple of Saturn. 

_ Mabillon found a MS. in the Convent of 
Einsiedlen, in Switzerland, which has turned 


‘out to be one of the most valuable documents 











‘spared. It bears no name, but appears to 
have been the faithful record of a pilgrimage 
‘of a pious German or Swiss who visited Rome 
in the eighth century. To perform his devo- 
tions according to the prescribed canons 0 
those days, he visited all the seven Basilice, 
and in going from one to the other registere 


| grateful for his narrow escape, vowed a temple | every building and inscription that came 10 
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his way. This curious document is published|I am here in conflict with all the German 
by Mabillon, in the fourth volume of his | school of antiquaries, who insist upon the 
“Analecta Vetera;” but Niebuhr made a journey | temple B as being the Temple of Saturn, and 
to Einsiedlen on purpose to seek out the MS. | they rely upon the words, “ juxta dem Con- 
again. He found it, and I was permitted by | cordize ;” and upon a votive altar, found in 
his successor at Rome to copy from the fac-| the narrow space between the temples B and 


one and the same order which have come down 
to us, scarcely two will be found precisely 
alike, some of them so widely different from 
others that they might be reckoned as quite dis- 
tinct species, though belonging to the same ge- 
neral class. Undoubtedly, a certain normal con- 








simile the portion I now design to use. The | 
anonymous pilgrim arriving at the Capitoline | 
Hill, copies the inscriptions which he read on 
three temples, but all these inscriptions are | 
written in the MS, without any more marked | 
divisions of the words and lines than that 
which the context points out. ‘They read | 





thus: “ Senatus Populusque Romaaus incendio | 


consumptum restituit. Divo Vespasiano Au- 


gusto Cess. S. P. Q. R. Impp. Cass. Severus | 
et Antoninus pii felic, aug. restituerunt.”’ T| 


need not insert the rest, which relates to the 


C, on which were the words, AB. AER. SAT.* 
Ricuarp Burcess, B.D, 





MODERN APPLICATION OF GREEK 
ARQHITECTURE. 

WHETHER, earnest as it is, Mr. Huggins’s 
advocacy of Greek architecture as a very suit- 
able style for modern churches will stir up 
formal opposition to it on the part of eccle- 
siologists and medizvalists is as yet doubtful. 
After what he has said they must do some- 








Temple of Concord. Now upon the entabla- | thing more than reiterate the usual claptrap 
ture which rests upon the eight granite; vapouring about our ancestors, &c. and raising 
columns we still read the words which Anony- | the bugbear cry of “ No Paganism.” Should 
mous read in the eighth century—“ Senatus | they think proper to reply to, or notice him at 
Populusque Romanus incendio consumptum all, one prominent argument brought against 
restituit ;” and we read nothing more. The} him, perhaps, will be that the style which he 
German antiquaries say we ought to go on, / so strenuously recommends has been tried by 
and add the three following words of Anony-| us already, and with so little success, that we 
mous, Divo Vespasiano Augusto, and then the | ought now to be fully convinced of its actual 
portico of the eight columns would be the! unsuitableness, at least for religious edifices ; 
Temple of Vespasian. But it is triumphantly | whereas Gothic supplies us with innumerable 
asked, where is the space for the additional | examples of buildings of that class, all stamped 
words ? the frieze is filled up, and who ever saw | with unmistakeable character, 

an inscription upon anarchitrave oracornice?| Now, it certainly must be conceded, first, 
Oh, but they say, Divo Vespasiano was inscribed | that among all the extant monuments of 
on the other elevation, which is now demolished, | classical architecture, there is not one which 
and so we should have to send Anonymous to offers an express model for a Christian 
the other end of the temple to discover the church; secondly, that all our soi-disant 
three additional words before he proceeded classical churches are more or less very un- 
with the other inscriptions which were before | satisfactory—some of them decidedly anti- 
his eyes: besides, whoever saw the name of) classical in every respect, and of terribly 
an emperor to whom a temple was dedicated Cockney physiognomy. Well, what then? 
inscribed on the back elevation? or if it be| unless it be, Tant mieux! since there is still 
alleged that the demolished part was the front something to be for the first time accom- 
elevation, then it may still be asked, who ever | plished,—a fortunate discovery to be made, a 
saw the senate and the Roman people, the signal victory to be gained, where others have 
awful S, P, Q. R. put behind a temple? We, | hitherto met only discomfiture and defeat. It 
therefore, take the three words for the begin- | is said of a certain personage, that when he 
ning of the second inscription, and then it | cannot swim, he throws the blame on the water ; 
reads, Divo Vespasiano Augusto, S. P. Q. R,| and such bas been pretty much the case with 
Impp. Cass. Severus et Antoninus, pii felic, | those who practised during our Greco-mania. 
aug. restituerunt, This inscription belongs to|'‘They fancied that the style itself would do 
the three angular columns supporting a beauti- | everything for them, without their endeavour- 
ful piece of entablature, on which is read ing to do aught in return for the style. They 
ESTITVER, being part of the word restitue- made a perfect milch-cowof Stuart’s “ Athens,” 
runt; from all which it appears that Septimius | adding to what they extracted from it just so 
Severus and his son Caracalla repaired that much of their own as to make very “ milk- 
temple to the honour of Vespasian the Em- | and-water” messes, till the public began to tire 
peror. I think this a sufficient proof, but I | of thrice-skimmed classicality, and the frigid 
shall have occasion to add another when [ | artificial enthusiasm of those who, affecting to 
take you down into the Forum. To return | admire, were fain to accept double-distilled 
now to the portico of eight columns. It is dulness for due decorum of design. Accord- 
true we learn neither from Anonymous, nor | ingly, the style got an ill name, fell into dis- 
from the inscription as it exists, to what/| credit, and was dismissed,—of course, very 


divinity this temple belonged, for that inscrip- | deservedly, seeing that, instead of exciting. 


tion never said any more than it now says, | imagination and stimulating to kindred inven- 


that the Senate and Roman people repaired 
the temple after it had been destroyed by fire : 
we must, therefore, have recourse to some 
other mode of proof. I could cite passages | 
from various ancient writers to show that the 
Temple of Saturn was situated at the entrance | 


tive power, it rarely enabled those who em- 
ployed it to achieve anything at all better than 
respectable humdrum, tricked out in a livery 
of Dorie or Ionic columns, indisputably ortho- 
dox because stereotyped. Ina word, the style 
was in many instances absolutely Pecksniffed, 


of the Clivus, or, as Varro’s expression is, “in | Greek features and details being applied quite 
faucibus Clivi.” Servius describes it as being | a8 blunderingly as Mrs. Malaprop’s fine words. 
“ante Clivum juxta Concordia templum.” It | Strange to say, although not liberty merely, 
was also very near the Milliarium Aureum. but downright licentiousness of design, has been 
There was a difficulty in applying these tolerated in other respects, the dread of being 
descriptive passages to the eight columns | reproached with the unpardonable heresy of 
before the excavations were made, because the innovation has deterred architects from at- 
portico appeared to be standing on a basement | tempting to give such further development to 
considerably elevated above the level of the Greco-Romano architecture as would render it 
Forum, and consequently some way up the 4 more copious yet equally consistent style,— 
Clivus; but now that the ground has been| one susceptible of greater variety of ex- 
cleared, we see that basement magnificently | pression and readily accommodating itself 
constructed of peperine and travertine stone, to our actual purposes and increased re- 


rising from the very bottom of the Clivus,| quirements. Under the specious pretence of 


where the ascent began, and there is now no| 
longer any difficulty in saying that the temple 
marked in the plan A stands in “ faucibus 
Clivi,” or “ infimo Clivo;” nor is there any- 
where space to be found where another temple 
could have stood, I am, therefore, inclined to 
believe that the temple which has so long 
been called the Temple of Fortune is really 
the Temple of Saturn, and that commonly 
called i gpa Tonans the Temple of Ves- 
pasian, may not conceal the fact that 





preserving the purity of the style, but rather, 


|it may be suspected, for the same reason which 


deterred the fox from taking the grapes, those 
who have set themselves up for legislators in 
architecture, have deprecated the least exercise 
of inventive talent, and insisted upon the most 
servile and plodding copyism with regard to 
the orders, At any rate, this is not according 
to the practice of the ancients themselves, be- 
cause of the comparatively few examples of 


* To be continued, 





figuration, proportions, and character are to be 
observed for each order, but there is as surely 
a sufficiently wide scope for diversity in all 
other respects. 
| This, it will be said by some, is an exceed- 
ingly latitudinarian doctrine, and would open 
the door to all sorts of crude fancies and wild 
caprices, which is very much like saying that 
architects are not to be trusted with any degree 
of rational freedom, as they would be sure to 
abuse it; nay, that they are and ever must 
continue to be so destitute of artistic feeling as 
to be incapable of producing anything but 
monstrosities, if permitted to originate any 
|fresh ideas for columns and entablatures. 
| Little wonder is it that inventive talent of that 
| particular kind should be so exceedingly rare 
|in modern times, when, instead of encouraging 
‘and fostering it, the utmost pains have all 
| along been taken to repress it by decrying it as 
| pernicious, and stigmatising it beforehand as 
| the evidence of a corrupt and barbarous taste. 
, Repeal the unlucky prohibition now in force : 
| proclaim free trade in design for those who 
choose to avail themselves of it: depend upon 
\it, we should, sooner or later, obtain some- 
_ thing better than mere novelty,—even sterling 
originality. And here it may not be wholly 
unnecessary to remark that there is a wide 
difference between mere novelty and originality. 
While the former turns out as frequently as 
not to be extravagance or absurdity—or if 
tolerably good, to be so only by haphazard and 
good luck,—originality is the result not of 
chance, but of earnestness of intention and 
genuine feeling, whether it be appropriated 
with good taste or not; also, whether it ex- 
hibit or not anything strikingly dissimilar from 
what has been before done. There exists, 
too, this further difference between them, that 
the novel is so only for a time, while what is 
genuinely original, bearing on it the stamp of 
gusto and mind, is so for all time. 

Now, that excessive timidity and over- 
cautiousness which would keep the door fast 
bolted against everything in the shape of in- 
novation, no matter of what kind it may be, 
keeps it shut against originality also; or should 
the latter attempt to force its way in, an alarm 
is instantly raised, and a bucketful of the cold 

| water of prejudice is flung in the face of the 
unluckly intruder who presumes to disturb 
the comfortable apathy of the drowsy conclave 
of our architectural police, 
| The insisting upon the strict observance of 
| precedent as far as it can possibly be followed 
—which, by the bye, is not much unlike insist- 
ing upon plagiarism— in order to preserve 
purity of style, is, after all, unavailing, since 
we often find such would-be purity, be it either 
Greek or Gothic, merely superficial, floating 
like oil upon water, on what, but for such ad- 
| mixture, would show itself to be very honest, 
‘unsophisticated John Bullism of taste and 
design. Equally inveterate and irrational pre- 
_judices, and a morbid dread of “ fancies,” 
have gone far to suppress all exercise of fancy 
itself, and of creative imagination, thereby 
reducing what should be artistic design to 
‘little better than a mechanical process; which 
being the case, we need not wonder, however 
much we may grieve, that we so rarely find 
aught of real, unborrowed artistic feeling and 
spirit, even in our best buildings. As to 
“crude fancies and mere caprices,” they cer- 
tainly cannot be too strongly deprecated ; yet 
| wherefore need “ fancies,” so to call them, to 
'be crude, or fresh ideas be no better than 
‘caprices? We ask only for such as shall be 
| the result of diligent, con amore, zsthetic study 
| and cultivated taste. If architecture is now 
‘incapable of receiving any further accession of 
ideas, if it does not admit of any further exer- 
cise of imagination, it is either not a fine art at 
| all, or is one that, having lost its former 
vitality, is now reduced to the condition of a 
rs 
‘dead language; as, indeed, we do not scruple 
to let people see ; for many a building with its 
| portico “after the Parthenon,” has about as 
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much of Greek character as ‘pothecaries’ Latin 
has of the style of Cicero. 





{Juty 17, 1852. 


from the Bible, consisting of types and anti-|archdeacon the point d’appui of his appeal to 
types contrasted with each other. Now there! public sympathy, we shall judge how the case 


Although I have not given utterance to half exists in this an enormous difficulty, viz. the | stands by the views of another eminent German 


that I intended to say, and that the subject 
suggests, | must now lay down my pen, an 
trust that Mr. Huggins’s last paper will elicit 
something further from others; for it cannot 
but have struck those who have read it as the 
production of an unprejudiced thinker, and as 
being highly worthy of attentive consideration. 


E. D. 





INTERIOR DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

THROUGH various circumstances, there was 
little real diseussion of this subject at the 
Institute of Architects on the 5th; and as I 
feel deeply interested in the success of a rea- 
sonable scheme for completing the decoration 
of the interior of St. Paul’s, I venture to en- 
deavour to show why there could not be any 
vote of recommendation of the project as at 
present developed. Sir Christopber’s views 
are not clear upon the subject of decoration, 
and any views of his contemporaries may be 
thrown aside as merely rubbish: they only 
complicate, without helping, the matter in 
hand. 

The mode adopted for bringing the matter 
hefore the Institute was too equivocal. The 
affair was not propounded as based upon a 
report by Mr. Cockerell, susceptible only of 
an approving vote, nor as based upon a scheme 
to which Mr. Penrose would commit himself 
in furtherance or contradiction of that report, 
ror as acollection of schemes for choice; the 
parties most interested did not seem to be 
agreed with each other; and all that did ap- 
pear to be unsusceptible of discussion, but in 
fact the actual topic of the evening, was the 
restoration of the dome, as agreed upon by 
the promoters, 

Now this restoration of the dome appears to 
my mind the point which determines every- 
thing else; and I cannot even agree with Mr. 
Penro-e’s idea of beginning and finishing a 
portion, say the choir, by way of experiment; 
because we might live to see every portion of 
the building treated in a distinct manner, and 


want of appropriate spaces for such pictures : | critic, who says of Protestant Europe, that in 


d| hence they can only be comparatively cabinet | addition to the sense of a need of religion, the 


paintings, and thence the Cathedral will be/ nations have come to want a means of exter. 
simply a gallery of art; but where are the! nally imbibing a devout feeling! 
artists? No one will presume to say that) Withoutentering into doctrinal controversy 
works of the class of merit of those in the we may safely assert the falsehood of such a 
| Palace at Westminster are too good for the proposition. The merely curious spectator js 
| church, or are in the right style for it, and in| not to be warmed into a state fit for devotional 
| that case is Mr. Parris, “ the @ninent painter,” | exercise by the finest works of art; and the 
as the opener termed him, to be considered as | most careless worshipper will not be recalled 
able to supersede even these attempts at fine to his duties the better for having to abstract 
‘decorative paintings? But the Archdeacon | himself from pictures literally obtruding them- 
talked of teaching the Scriptures to the visitors | selves upon his attention. 
of the new gallery by means of these paint-| In the same manner, and equally unaccept- 
ings; and Mr. Penrose quoted, with apparent able, as inapplicable, with sound sense, to our 
satisfaction, an opinion that the portraits of cathedral, should I venture to consider the 
saints should be introduced as appliances to employment of stained glass, if it were to re- 
excite veneration in the spectators. Apart ceive figure subjects, as was evidently intended 
from the fact that such tuition may be all very both by the report made by Mr. Cockerell, and 
well in countries like Italy, where the holy | by the verbal recommendations of Messrs, 
Bible is not allowed to be seen in the vulgar Penrose, Hale, and Scott. I should in justice 
tongue, while the very persons supposed to be observe, that Mr. Penrose did not express 
influenced by such pictures here would be/| himself as if quite at ease upon the subject 
absolutely repelled by conscientious feelings of figure illastration, as he carefully excluded 
from being pleased with the position of such apocryphal subjects, by which may be inferred 
images on account of the shock given to their legendary and traditional pessages, and also 
sense of decorum, propriety, and truth ; let every incident and detail in any subject which 
us hear how the visitors, as imbued with the he could point out; for if the present mania 
power of appreciating the beautiful, would be for representing Scripture stories by means of 
disposed to consider such works of art as’ Egyptian fellalis of the present day be adopted 
might be worthy of a place in the Cathedral, by the painters and glaziers, we are likely to 
and for this purpose it is not necessary to see even more extraordinary parodies upon our 
imagine observations: it will be possible to’ general views than anything yet exhibited on 
translate an enthusiastic rhapsody by one of the walls of the Royal Academy, and rot much 
the most eminent German professors, a less offensive than the unintentional careless- 
director, too, of a royal gallery, apon no less’ ness of Rubens. 
a subject than the Madonna, S. Sisto, by| The floor was never mentioned, 
Raffaello. In conclusion, I may expect that you will 
“ Among all the Madonnas created by the steadily and frequently enforce the necessity 
sublime pencil of the great master of Urbino, ' of architects showing themselves masters in 
none is more divinely conceived than this.' decoration. A fair opportunity was lost the 
What human talent and skill are capable of other evening, for only Messrs. Garling and 
accomplishing has been achieved in this pic- | Scott took up the ground in that manner. If 
ture, which may be pronounced truly unique. | the architects do not take into their hands this 
‘In all the other Madonnas and Holy Families | and similar branches of art, the profession will 
by this master, he has mingled with the ten-! never be consulted upon them. 








| 





derest expression of maternal love an infantine’| 
innocence, and the graceful sportiveness of! 
buoyant youth, which always operates irre- 


nobody left wise enough to wash off all that 
was wrong. The Very Rev. Archdeacon Hale | 


enchanted the minds of his hearers with an sistibly on pure minds—nay, a certain emana- 
idea of something in the dome perfectly daz- | tion of the divine nature; but still he adopts | 
zling with glory,—it may be supposed with | ordinary circumstances as motives of action in 
gold; and Mr. Parris tried to solve the diffi- | these compositions. Even the Madonna della’ 
culty of taking the dome in either case for a | Sedia, though so highly extolled, is only 
key, by recommending the panacea of house) a young and blooming mother, animated 
painters, viz. monochrome white and gold,| with ardent affection for her child, such 
which Goethe has pronounced to be the refuge as the painter had probably met with in real 
of an infirm taste. life; but this Madonna is from head to foot a 
It would seem to be too easy to be neces-| genuine Queen of Heaven.” Two saints, ' 
sary to show the fallacy of adopting the dome! Barbara and Sixtus, “are seen invoking the 
at once for restoration, and then discussing the Queen of Heaven in fervent prayer. They’ 
question of decoration; but as I suppose that | are the representatives of the whole human 
the archdeacon, as well as others, did not use| race in the adoration of the Blessed Mother, 
that word in its technical sense, I beg for | whose celestial coronation Raphael has de- | 
space sufficient to point out that the question | picted with such magnificence. ..... The 
of decoration involves the consideration of! Salvi Regina resounds from the choir of. 
everything, — propriety, light, destination,| cherubs composing the glory which over- | 
magnificence, solemnity, &c.; while the! arches her. No earthborn child ever looked 
system of ornamentation involves simply the | like this divine infant, nor did merely human | 
proper mode of working upon the key given! mother ever appear in such mingled majesty | 
by the determination of the principle of deco-| and mildness. Here all mankind must bow’ 
ration; and no sine artist would surely ever the knee... . . The tiara or papal crown— | 
decide upon his principle of decoration with- the most exalted of the insignia of Catholic | 
out regard to bis system of ornamentation. It Christendom, is removed from the head of the! 
is, therefore, much to be lamented that Mr.| Pope and deposited, by way of homage, on the | 
Cockerell’s report did not contain anything| ground... . . Two angels underneath, ab- | 
calculated to lead his auditors to a sense of sorbed in contemplation, poetically fill the | 
his views upon the subject of ornamentation, | remaining space: one of them, with an ex- 
for from him they might have received notions | tremely intelligent countenance, and supporting 
different from those usually held,—notions not | his head with his elbow, looks upward, while | 
couched inthe vague terms in which “ deco-| the other, whose mien betrays more of childish | 
ration” is usually spoken of, and notions! curiosity, lolls at his ease upon both arms.” 
which might have — previous opinions.| Now, if an extremely sensible man can 
For want of such guides, those who had pre- | write advisedly nothing better than such a 
conceived ideas felt bound either to be silent, droll mixture of verbiage, we may fairly infer 
or to appear to oppose the Professor, when, | that the majority of the future visitors are not 
after all, it was not evident that any one was ‘likely to be much improved by an inspection 
speaking to the purpose, which really was, | of the proposed gallery of historical pictures in 
Shall anything be done?” illustration of the Bible; which sounds very 


— next point was the proposal of the Very | fine, but leads in no way to the determination 
a of what is the ae mode of decorating the 
aul’s. Although made by the 


Archdeacon Hale to ornament the whole 
of the Cathedral with a series of illustrations 








interior of St. 





At present our chief decorators are almost 
spoiled for Italian works by their exclusive 


| employment in the medieval styles. This will 


for some time cause Mr. Cockerell no little 
trouble ; for I dare to say, that unless he will 
give a constant superintendence, his views will 
be thwarted, and his remonstrances received 
with a contempt which can only be disgraceful 
to those who may run contrary to the direction 
which he gives. 

I should like to notice other features which 
present themselves, but I must not occupy 
more of your columns. Let me add, with no 
intention of putting forward a scheme of my 
own, that I foresee a steady and irreconcileable 
opposition to any plan for the decoration of 
St. Paul’s which does not possess the merits 
of avoiding pictures in improper places, whe- 
ther in glass, fresco, mosaic, oil, or distemper ; 
including cleaning the dome: indeed, I believe 
that a resolution moved to that effect would 
have been almost unanimously adopted by the 
meeting of Monday week ; but this would have 
been decidedly an attack upon the promoters, 
without giving an answer to the question, 
What shall be done? which is more important 
than, “Shall anything be d1:?' 

Joun W. Papwortt. 





Marcare Jerry Comperirion.—Ii it be 
true that, according to the plans and estimates 
of the successful competitors for the Margate 
Jetty, the cost will now be 15,000/. instead 
12,0001.—the limit to which competitors were 
restricted by the instructions forwarded to them 
for making their designs,—the directors, unless 
they wish to forfeit all character for fair ~ 
ing, will either re-open the whole matter, an 
adopt the best design, fulfilling the conditions 
of their instractions, or, as they have emplo 
Mr. Rendell as consulting engineer, let them 
recall all the designs; and as they do not 
appear te understand much about t nw 
themselves, submit them to him to name the 
best design.—J. B. 
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THE MARBLES OF CONNEMARA.* 


Tur Marbles of Connemara are worthy of 
a place in the foremost list of the beautiful 
productions of the earth. It is deeply to be 
regretted they are so little known. 

The “kingdom” of Connemara—for thus 
was this wild region once styled, before the 
curiosities of good roads were introduced there, 
—embraces a wide expanse, extending from 
the old Spanish-built town of Galway to the 
harbour of the Killery. The mighty Loughs 
of “Corrib” and “Mask” form interesting 
features in the district. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Ballyna- 
hinch a quarry has been slightly worked, con- 
taining very beautiful varieties of green and 
often rose and white-coloured marble. These, 
with similar found at Clifden, are the most 


ing which, the lime prepared from it was white ; 


in time however it became an ochrey or reddish 
yellow colour. : 
The first process in working a quarry is 
“ etripping,’’—that is, in removing the lime- 
stone in beds or layers of one or two feet 
thick: here the aid of powder must be called 
in: a range of ground is laid out, and “ strip- 
ping” is continued the entire length, until 
the beds of marble make their appearance: the 
rubbish, such as the so-called quarryings, 
namely, the small pieces, which are broken or 
chipped off from the different kinds of mate- 
rials which are found, and wrought in quarries 
while they are undergoing their different gre- 
parations for various uses,—these iealias 
when they are of the hard description, are ex- 
tremely well calculated for the purpose of 








remainder was undertaken by Mr. W. Mount, 
of Wasing-place, and Mr. J. T. Wasey, of 
Prior’s-court. ‘The former has inclosed the 
graveyard with a wall at his own cost. 
Chichester.—The new church recently erected 
in West-street, Chichester, for the subldeanery, 
was consecrated on ‘Thursday week. 
|  Winchester.—The ancient east window has 
| now been restored by Mr. Edward Baillie, of 
| Wardour-street, London. The window, as 
| some of our readers may remember, comprises 
‘figures of Our Saviour and the Virgin, St. 
|Swithin (Bishop of Winchester in the ninth 
century), St. John the Baptist, St. Peter, St. 
Andrew, and St. Pau', the prophets Jeremiah 
and Haggai, Bishops Wykeham and Fox, 
Ethelwold, Henry VII. (?), &c. &c. The tradi- 
tion is, that the original window, representing 





beautiful in Connemara. Beyond the making | forming and repairing roads, as they are nearly, | the Day of Judgment, was destroyed during 
of such ornaments as rings, brooches, seals, | if not quite, in a state fit for immediate appli- | the Commonwealth, the angel:c choir alone sur- 
inkstands, and bottles, little has been done in | cation in that way : hence it follows that mate- viving, and that the present window was sub- 
its manufacture. | rials of this kin ought not to be neglected, sequently formed from other windows. ‘“ Mr. 
Occasionally one meets with a “slab” or) where they can conveniently be had, by those | Baillie, says the Gateshead Observer, “ pro- 
“chimney-piece,” but only often enough to) Who have the care of roads, as they will save fiting by his opportunity of examining the 
create regret that so much real beauty lies for’ much expense and trouble in a great number glass in the work of restoration, ascertained 
the most part neglected. I may perhaps be Of cases. Quarries are kept dry by draining that it had been variously manufactured. The 
pardoned if I introduce a paragraph from an and by pumps: in using the pumps, the water ruby, for instance, was of three kinds :— 
article I met with a short time since, and | gained by cutting the drains may be of great I. Half the thickness ruby, half white 5 2. Ruby 
which observes,—“ So far as stone is employed use : however, I may add, without the aid of between two thin layers of white; 3. A thin 
in large blocks for the construction of build- | natural streams, which are capable of being Coating of ruby on white. Purple glass was 
ings, strength and durability are the chief converted to this purpose, it is rarely possible | found to be formed a a layer of light blue on 
qualities for which the material is valued; but to find, by means of drains, a quantity of @ layer of light ruby. In another instance, 
when we have a substance such as marble, in water sufficient to drive weighty machinery in 4 layer of ruby was placed between two layers 
which delicacy and purity of colour are com- 4 situation of proper height to have the full | of light blue. Some of the colours were pot- 
bined with a susceptibility of receiving a high | and necessary command of it. |metal, others flashed. Where yellow _rw 
polish, and of being cut into elegant forms, a) Henry Brrp. | was used, the glass was more perfect than the 
new measure of value is obtained, our notions —— | Surrounding portions, owing, it is supposed, 
of taste and beauty are at once appealed to, | mt |* the greater resistance offered by the silver 
and the refining influence which objects of NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. (of which the yellow stain facy made) to the 
taste exert on mankind is shared by this sub-| Colchester.—A valuable collection of anti-| action of the atmosphere.” I: is to the 
stance in common with some others. by has been bequeathed to the town of | Exhibition of 1851, according to the same 
At Clifden, nine miles from Ballynahinch, | Colchester by the late Mr. Henry Vint, on the’ authority, that Mr. Baillie is indebted for 
other quarries yielding similar coloured marbles very proper proviso that a fire-proof building | being selected to perform this task, the Dean 
have also been slightly worked, but only slightly. | shall be provided for their safe keeping within | of Winchester having chosen him as the 
It is in this town that all the ornaments are three years from the date of the bequest. | artist who contributed the painted bear 
made. Clifden isan exceedingly pretty town, Pinner(Harrow).—A site has been purchased | Shakspeare reading a Play to Queen Elizabeth 
small and very clean ; within two miles of it is at Pinner, on which, within the next two years, | 2nd her Court. : 
Clifden Castle, the seat of Hyacinth Darcy, a building will be erected for the Commercial) Roehampton. — The foundation-stone of a 
esq.: on one side the grounds rise to a per-| Travellers’ Orphan Schools, now at Wanstead. new Roman Catholic chapel, in connection 
pendicular, against which the Atlantic throws These schools were established in 1845, and with the Convent of the Sacred Heart of 





up its waters. As a pleasing proof of un- 
remitting industry and perseverance, it may be 
gratifying to give a brief sketch of the fancy 
workere of Connemara marble: they consist 
but of two men, Alexander and James M‘Don- 
nall (genuine Connaught men, although the 
name has a northern sound): they cut from 
the quarry with a chisel and mallet the por- 
tions of marble their ingenuity turns to such 
tasteful articles : their only working tools are a 
chisel, small saw, and files: with these they 


have a sum at present in hand of 25,0007. with 


an annual income of 4,000]. The present’ 


building is inadequate to the increasing wants 
of the institution. Towards the cost of the 
new building, 10,0007. have already been col- 
lected. 

Swindon.—The new market-house will be 


completed, it is thought, in about seven | 
months. “ Swindon,” says the Reading Mer. 


cury, “is certainly making progress as regards 
architectural improvements. Besides 


new | 


Jesus, at Roehampton, was laid cn Saturday 
week. ‘This convent was formerly the resi- 
dence of Lord Ellenborough, but for the last 
two years has been occupied as a convent. 


| The chapel is intended to accommodate between 


400 and 500. 

Pembroke Doek.—* It is remarkable,” says 
the Nautical Standard, “to what an amount 
the sale of refuse or waste timber rises at the 
monthly sale at Pembroke Dockyard. Some 
lots of valuable mahogany, which originally 


perform their work to the admiration of all private houses and buildings, no less than | cost 901. reached the unusual price of 12 
visitors, if we may judge from the rapidity three important public edifices will have been | guineas, and other lots went a few pounds 
with which the articles are disposed of; and, erected within the brief period of three or four | lower—which cost the country some hundreds 
taking into consideration their extreme toil, Years, viz. the New Church, the Savings’ Bank | of pounds. There is a contractor for the pur- 


their charges are very moderate. | 
Unmistakeable proofs are to be found of the , 
existence of marble in many parts of Conne- 


in Victoria- street, and now the Market- | pose of executing repairs in this dockyard ; 


House.” 


| and it is a fact, that the timber rejecied as use- 


Sevenoaks.—The foundation-stone of a new | less is again repurchased, in order to effect re- 


mara, besides the two I have alluded to, Wesleyan chapel, adjoining the County Court- pairs in the very yard from which it has been 
Nature invites man’s art to bring it forth | house here, was laid on Friday in week before | rejected |” According to the Devonport 
for his own benefit and a world’s admiration. | last. Independent, a new tower, designed by Mr. J. 
Serpentine and tale are greatly intermixed in | Oare (Newbury).—The chapel of St. Bartho- | Clark, Board of Ordnance superintendent, has 
all the rocks of Connemara, thus at once | lomew in this village has been restored and | been completed on the Stack Rock, at the en- 
forming a distinguishins mark from any reopened, and the graveyard added tu it con- | trance to Milford Harbour, for the defence of 
others of Ireland. Precious serpentine, of | seerated by the Bishop of Oxford. The re-|the approaches to Pembroke Dockyard. It 
various shades of green and yellow, often | 8toration has been effected under the direction | speaks of another of larger dimensions to be 
striped and somewhat mottled, is met with, Of Mr. Hugall, of Cheltenham, and from plans | erected on a contiguous island. 

intermixed with the white and rose coloured furnished by him. A stone bell cot has been| Ross.—The noted spireof Ross Church, Here- 
marble; and so beautiful a marble does this placed on the west wall, and new windows, | fordshire, has been greatly shattered by light- 
then become, that I question much whether | amd an enlarged south doorway have been | ning in a recent storm, and now shakes in the 
anything of the kind to surpass it can be| inserted. There are open benches and other! wind so that the work of repair will be one of 





found at home or abroad. It may not be 
generally known that the splendid chimney- 
piece presented to George IV. and now to be 
seen in the Carlton Club-house, came from a 
qeny in Connemara. In the vicinity of 

uterarde, between that town and Lough 

trib, very pure black marble is largely 
found, resembling much in appearance the 
unrivalled black marble of Kilkenny. Black 
marble owes its colour to a slight admix- 
ture of iron: some has been found to con- 
tain five per cent. of that metal; notwithstand- 


- > 
d from a read at a recent meeting of 
the Kilkenny Scientific fonitation. . 











fittings in oak, and open timbered roofs, a new 
chancel arch, ard stained glass windows. The 
east window, of three lights, is filled with 
Wailes’s flowered quarries; the two-light| 
south window is made a memorial to four 
children of the incambent, and contains sub- 
jects illustrative of our Lord’s love for children, 
executed by Wailes. The floors are laid with 
Minton’s tiles, and the windows in the nave 
are filled with Powell’s g'ass. In addition to’ 
the cost of the restoration of the chancel, the 
vicar has also re-built the west wall, with its 
stone bell-cot. The parish have borne the 
cost of roof to nave, and the expense of the! 





/much danger, requiring a large outlay. The 
height of this spire is about 204 feet. Our 
‘contemporaries of the newspaper press have 
extensively circulated our last note on light- 
ning conductors, which it is to be hoped may 
do some good. 

Tividale.—The Birmingham Journal states 
that a number of houses here have been an- 
dermined and cracked to pieces, as if by earth- 
quakes. The reckless and mercenary system 
of extracting the supports or pillars usually 
left in mines is said to have led to this, and 
the house owners look to the mine-worker for 
compensation. 
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Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of a new | 7} per cent. on the capital expended, 
school, in connection with St. Joseph’s Roman | the Victoria lodging-houses there are now at 
Catholic chapel in this town, was laid on) the rate of 5,796 men, 756 women, and 214 
Monday week. The site of the intended | children, a month, as lodgers. 
erection is at the corner of Edgar-street,) G/asgow.—Preparations have been com- 
Marybone. The building will be of stone, the | menced by the contractor of the Victoria- 
style chosen being the Gothic, and the esti-| bridge for the casting of one of the arches. 
mated cost 1,600/. —— A weir is in course of construction above 

Rotherham.—Tenders have been lodged for | the jail-bridge, where it is proposed, by a cor- 
the erection of the new Mechanics’ Institute in| respondent of the local Gazette, to form a 
this town, designed by Mr. W. Blackmore, plunge bath on a large scale, flagged with 
architect. The building will comprise a/ stones and from 2 to 5 feet deep. Other im- 
lecture-room, with two laboratories, and a provements about the Glasgow-green have 


dwelling-house for the librarian. There will | been suggested, and some of them carried out, 
be an assembly-room, built in form of an/| within the last two or three years, 


amphitheatre. There will also be a news and 
reading room. 

Blackburn.—The contract for the erection of 
the new building to be occupied by the District | 
Bank, in the New Market-place, has just been 
taken by Mr. W. Stones, and the building will 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

THE gross receipts of railway traffic for 
week before last, according to Herapath, 
amounted to 305,869/.; for corresponding 
be proceeded with immediately. week of last year, 329,441/. The number of 

Coventry.—The new baths in Hales-street,| miles travelled over same week was 6,729 
Coventry, have been opened to the public. against 6,377 in corresponding week of 1851, 
The plunge bath is 60 feet by 30. 
charged are 1d. for the plunge bath, and 2d. | 
for a warm private bath with use of towel. 
There were upwards of 1,000 bathers on the 





day of opening. The committee, according to ‘ 
the local Herald, contemplate the formation of 6,626,4441.; showing an increase over 1851 of 
two large private aud two more plunging | 292,080/. \ 
baths of a superior class, one for women and | Times, “ says, that the York, Newcastle, and 
the other for men. 

Derby.—A meeting of the supporters of the | make the new dock at Stockton. The site of 
Midiand Institution for the Blind in the coun- | the dock is close to the station of the Stockton 
ties of Nottingham, Lincoln, Leicester, Derby, | and Darlington Railway, and through that 
and Rutland, was lately held at Derby, when it | line a communication opens to the York, 
was stated thet land for the erection of suitable | Neweastle, and Berwick Railway. 





In 











secretary have liberal salaries, but the services 
of directors are gratuitous, The rate of speed 
in America is not so great as in England. The 
ordinary velocity of a passenger train is twent 

miles an hour. Special trains frequently keep 
up aspeed of forty-five miles an hour for a 
long distance. In New England the average 
price per mile, first class, is about a penny, 
The second class throughout the country is 
only used by railroad labourers, emigrants, 
negroes, and other persons of the same class, 
From New York to Boston the fare is about a. 
penny farthing per mile; from New York to 
Philadelphia about a penny three farthings ; 
and from Philadelphia to Baltimore three. 


halfpence, 





CAST-IRON GRAVE PLATE, 
THERE is a cast-iron mural grave plate 
about 4 feet long, 15 inches wide, and 1 inch 
thick (measured by eye), fastened against a 
buttress at the east-end of Withyham Church, 





premises has been obtained, and the sum of/man of the Leeds Northern line says that 


3,100/. subscribed or promised for this pur- 
pose, but from 700/. to 1,000/. more is requisite 
to complete the buildings. In the first in- 
stance it is intended that the building shall be 
fitted to receive sixty inmates, and so con- 
structed that additions may afterwards be 
made as the number of applicants may re- 
quire, and the finances of the institution may 
admit. 


Clifford.—The formal opening of the Wes- | “R. A.” suggests, for the self-acting time- 
leyan Training Schools took place on Friday | signal prenewe by us to be invented, a revolv- 


week. The school is 41 feet by 21 feet within, 
and has class rooms and a master’s house 
contiguous. Messrs. Roberts, Bateson, Whar- 
ton, and Jennings, were the contractors. 
Doncaster.—Mr. M. E. Hadfield, of the firm 
of Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, and Golby, 
has given it as his opinion that the memorial 
glass for the west window of the parish church 
ought not to be put in without extensive repa- 
ration of the stonework, much of the tracery 
being disjointed and fractured, and the key- 


stone of the arch separated. Settlements have | at 





>/near ‘Tonbridge Wells, Kent, and thus 
: : ‘inscribed :— 
The prices | ny ne received er mile 384 —_ was 
46/1, 3s.; for corresponding period of 1851, 
511. 13s.; showing a decrease of 51, 10s, The HEARE* LIET 
total amount received from January 1st is | H:WILLIA M "A 
6,918,524/.; corresponding period of bt of| a pS ad 
‘ d AM:YEOMAN: 
Report, states the Sunderlan WHICH: END 
| Berwick Railway Company will undertake to see by “t be a 
OF: IVNE:*‘AN 
NO: DO>* 1610. 
The Chair- 
when the Tees Conservancy Bill is passed, 








which would 9 ya a site for the dock, that 
company would make suitable approaches to it : “ - 
from their line. These great — companies i. inch wae a es of + of an od 
are now vieing with each other for the traffic th pore ir ation i is an good ae ; ’ 
of this new district: the public are reaping the ve aa now (if'pu aad ial = git 
advantage; and ey can travel from pa gadis re al apeonnape, oe 
Stockton to Leeds, a distance of sixty-one | ©" Y seg ma & tes ie ' aed soloed 
miles, for two shillings.”——A correspondent, psa me rr reece —_ eo + pnp 
instance of the durability of grag nana rs a 
i j : : : ure air, as it appears never to have been 
ing Rgat, showing a full red circle instantly ects The leben part of plate is blank, and 
the train passes, and gradually receding (dimin- | ?*'". d di 2 ssetistnaniien te wands 
ishing?) for ten minutes, until no light what- 2 '@!8e¢¢ Gilamond mark sepa aoe 
ever is visible - a following a The 4 
apparatus required, he remarks, would be ver 

inst: and Se intimation more likely to rt PINE TIMBER. 

correctly judged of by the driver of the coming! ALLOow me to amplify your recent reply to 
train, especially in running down a curved a querist about red and yellow pine. The 
incline, than by the invention alluded to in red fir or pine is the “ Pinus Sylvestris 
our last notice of the subject. Signal lights of common to the north of Europe,—by our 
any kind of course would be suitable mainly people called Scotch Fir: in commerce, it 1s 
night, except in fogs, snow-storms, called Baltic Fir, Riga Fir, Memel Timber, &c. 











taken place in the side walls of the nave, from | &c.——-The same correspondent suggests|It grows also in British America and the 
the use of lamps over the doors of car- north of the United States ; and is called Red 


the weight of the organ and west gallery, 
which are to be removed. The organ is re- 
commended to be placed in the north chapel, 
and some other requisite alterations and im- 
provements are pointed out. The first stone 
of a sawmill was laid on Wednesday week, in 
presence of the mayor and others, by a boy, 
the son of Mr. Elwis, the proprietor. The | 
chimney will be 20 feet square towards | 








riages, worked by springs inside, as a 
signal from passengers to guards. There 
must really, however, be first of all some mode 
of transit invented whereby the guards may 
have it in their power to pass along to the 
carriage signalled from.——It_ has lately be- 
come the practice, it is said, on Austrian rail- 


ways to place a looking-glass on the top of | 





Pine in commerce : it appears to be identical 
with the Red Fir of the north of Europe, but 
seems to grow quicker, being a freer wood, 
with fewer knots. The European is always 
called, in shipbuilding, Fir; the British Ame- 
rican, Pine. The White Pine is the “ Pinus 
Strobus,” and is a softer and much freer wood, 
shows scarcely any fibre, and is indigenous to 


the base, and the rest rounded, with cast metal | the locomotive, inclined in such a way as to ‘the North American continent only, gp 
cap, and will be 90 feet high, and formed on | enable the engine-driver to see the whole train ito Canada and New Brunswick. This is t -! 
the smoke-consuming principle ——The Don- | reflected, so that he can at once stop in case | largest of the pines or firs of commerce, an 


caster Gazette recommends the re-erection and | 
enlargement of the Grand Stand of the| 
Doncaster races, with other improvements on | 
the course. A building committee has | 





of accident, 
on the railway from Brussels to Antwerp. 
An official statement concerning the railways 
of the United States gives the following par- 





been appointed, to prepare a suitable site and |ticulars:—The number of miles in operation 


estimate of costs for the erection of an in- 
firmary for Doncaster. 


Edinburgh.—The City Council have had sub- 


in the States, on 1st January, 1852, was about 
10,814. Atsametime there were in course of 
construction about 10,898 miles, Most of the 


mitted to them by Mr. Charles Millar, of | new lines will be in operation in about five 


Dundee, a proposal to move the public clocks | years. 


and ring the church bells by means of water. 
He stated that as much water as would pass 
through a goose-quill, with three feet of a fall, 
would be enough for his purpose. The pro- 
posal was referred to the plans and works 
committee.——The capital expended on the 
Pilrig model buildings, according to the local 
News, amounts to about 4,000/, and the 
dwellings to forty-four in number, while the 
rental is upwards of 300/. a year, or more than 


The length of line opened since 
January 1, 1848, is 5,224 miles, During 1851 
2,153 miles were completed. About 1,000 to 
1,500 miles will be put under contract this 
year, The management of the American, like 
that of the English railways, is entirely in 
private hands. Their concerns are managed 
by corporations, chartered by the respective 
states, and having for officers, a president, 
secretary, and directors. Each of the directors 
must be a stockholder, The president and 











This plan has just been adopted | par excellence the house-carpenter’s wood. 


The deals from it are the largest import of 
wood stuffs. ‘The finest growth is from the 
entrance of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
Quebec, and frequently called Yellow Pine: its 
colour inclines to a pale yellow: perhaps its 
vicinity to salt atmosphere and the sea = 
have some influence on it. The white woo 

of Europe is the Norway Spruce (“ Abies )y 
from which the ordinary deals of commerce, 
called White Spruce, are manufactured—the 
inferior qualities being very knotty. = 
same, or very nearly the same wood, is foun 

in North America, especially in New Bruns- 
wick ; but the reduction of the duties om 
foreign wood is greatly interfering with their 
import. As to strength and value in. ship or 
house building, the red and the white oie 
greatly,*—the Red Fir and Pine being ¢ 

* We spoke of the Red and the Yellow.—Ev. 
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hardest, the strongest, and least subject to 
decay or rot. The White Pine is far inferior 
in strength, and more subject to rot; but, in 
fact, the most useful. ‘The Spruce seldom 
comes in size for timber, and, when used in 
shipbuilding, is given to very early decay. 


4%. Ur, 





NEW TOWN-HALL, ST. MATTHEW’S, 
BETHNAL-GREEN. 

Tuts building, one of the first of the kind 
built specially for the purpose of rendering it 
unnecessary to hold meetings in the church, 
has been recently erected by the Commissioners 
for Improving the Parish, from a design by 
Mr. G.H. Simmonds. The builder was Mr. 
John Perry, of Hackney. The building con- 
sists of a board-room on the upper story, 
38 ft. Gin. by 26 ft. in clear of main walls, 
with four bays with tracery-headed windows, 
one being in front over the porch, and three at 
the rear. On the ground story there is a com- 
mittee-room, 26 ft. by 13 ft. Gin. with three 
bays; at the rear of the board-room a waiting- 
room, 20 ft. by 9 ft. 6in.; a clerk’s office, 


TOWN-HALL, ST. MATTHEW’S, BETIINAL GREEN.——Mnr. Stmmonps, ARCHITECT. 





The front of this, as also the residence for 
the surveyor of pavements on the other side, 
is finished with red bricks and stone dressings, 
which, with the front of the board-room and 
offices, are of Caen stone. The cost of the 
erection, including the surveyor’s house, in- 
closure walls, and fittings, was 3,200/. 





SCULPTURE FOR THE MANSION. 
HOUSE, LONDON. 

Our readers were informed that the atten- 
(tion of the Common Council had been drawn 
to the entire absence of any specimens of the 
‘fine arts in this building, even where the 
architect had evidently originally designed 
| convenient situations for such ornaments. In 
the Egyptian Hall, which forms the principal 
‘apartment, there are sixteen niches in the side 
walls, where doubtless the architect intended 


sculptured groups or figures should be placed. | 


The City architect, Mr. Bunning, proposed 
“That some of our first-rate sculptors be 
applied to for statues in plaster, so that the 
niches be at once filled, and that they be 
remunerated for so doing by giving an order 










could be carried out at an expense of about 
700/. per subject; and adds,— “I cannot 
‘refrain from expressing the delight I feel that 
the corporation, in the midst of their important 
| business transactions, should consider the en- 
couragement of this branch of the arts as 
worthy of their attention and patronage; and 
I am sure it will reflect great credit on this 
committee, that from them the suggestion will 
have emanated. The patronage of the cor- 
poration will excite gratitude in artists, ad- 
'miration in the public, and give encourage- 
ment (so much required in this country), to 
art in general.” 

The General Purposes Committee have re- 
‘commended the Court to adopt the proposi- 
‘tion, in which recommendation we sincerely 
| concur, 





THAMES EMBANKMENT.—The Commis- 
'sioners of Works are empowered by an Act of 
Parliament, which has just been printed, to 
| construct an embankment and public road, to 
| extend from Vauxhall-bridge to the Chelsea- 
|gardens. What improvement this may be for 


11 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. 6 in.; and a fire-proof to one or more of them in each year for a | the public has yet to be seen. 


closet. Domestic offices and cellars are formed 
under the whole. 
mittee-room, &c. on the ground story, is in 
the centre; that to the board-room at the side 
(which is approached by a stone staircase). | 


statue in marble (to displace those in plaster) 


history, or from the works of our English 
poets.” 
He has since reported that the proposal 


| Monvumentau.—Rauch, the sculptor, has 


The entrance to the com- | representing some passage from our national | finished a design for a monument of the late 


| King of Hanover, which, having been ap- 
proved, is to be immediately executed in 
marble, 
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ROOF OF THE SHELDONIAN THEATRE, OXFORD. 
SIR C. WREN, Arcurrscr, 
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ROOF OF THE SHELDONIAN THEATRE, 
OXFORD. 

ANNEXED, are illustrations of the roof of 

the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, designed by 

Sir Christopher Wren. These explain the 


construction, and for a more detailed explana- | 


tion the “ Parentalia” may be referred to. 
G. T. Jarvis. 





“TOM SPRING’S ” MONUMENT, AND 
OTHERS. 

We find it stated that it has been decided to 
entrust theexecution of the monumentin honour 
of the late boxer to Mr. Carew, jun. “ It will be 
a square pillar surmounted by a model of the 
cup presented to Spring by his friends at 
Hereford, on the top of which is a beer barrel ! 
At the base are a lion and lamb reposing 
together, and in the centre is a medallion of 
the ex-champion.” Surely it is time to leave 
the barrel when we reach the bier; to give up 
the “fancy” when we deal with the grave. 
Let those who have the ordering of it think 
again and spare us the contemplated error. 








You have recently done much good service 





by exhibiting, for public condemnation, some 


of the wretched effusions which so discredit | 
our churchyards, in the shape of “ epitaphs.” 


This morning, as I passed the workyard of a 
statuary near Kennington-cross, I observed a 
newly-executed headstone, about to be placed 
by the grave of two men, a driver and a fire- 
man, lately killed on some railway. The usual 
inscriptions, including the circumstances under 
which the deceased met with their deaths, were 
followed by these couplets :— 


“ The two that lie beneath this sod 
Were suddenly summon’d to meet their God : 
The rail of life no more they'll travel, 
Called the reveal’d future to unravel.”’ 


I had thought the age of such doggerel 
nonsense had passed away with a former gene- 
ration; but we seem still to have among us 
some “grave” poets, emulous of sharing the 
honours of their predecessors. It is a great 
pity no authority exists to prevent the intro- 
duction into the sacred repositories of the dead 
of what must only tend to excite ridicule. 


[The incumbent has, surely, power to pre- | 


vent it.—Ep.] 
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THE METHOD OF DETERMINING THE 
BEVELS IN THE QUOINS OF AN 
|; OBLIQUE SEMICIRCULAR ARCH, IN 
| WHICH THE SEVERAL COURSES RUN 
| IN THE SAME DIRECTION AS THE 

ABUTMENTS. 

, Various theories of the oblique arch have 
| been proposed by different individuals. It is 
‘not, however, our present object to inquire 
|into the merit of any particular scheme, but 
|Simply to show the method of finding the 
| proper bevels, and constructing the moulds 
for the quoins of an oblique semicircular 
arch, when the several courses run in the same 
| direction as the abutments; the obliquity of 
'the plan or its deviation from the square, and 
the number of courses being known. 

| In resolving this problem, it is necessary to 
consider the form of the coursing-joints or 
beds of the courses, and also the angles that 
the face of the quoins makes with these beds, 
the planes of which being all conceived to meet 
in the central line of the plan when extended 
to that plane, the central line being parallel to 
the abutments. 

This leads us to the contemplation of a right- 
angled triangular pyramid ; that is, a pyramid 
formed by the mutual intersection of three 
triangular planes, two of which are at right 
angles to each other, and the third subtending 
the angle of their inclination, and which may, 
therefore, be termed the bypothenusal plane. 
It is on the nature of the triangular pyramid 
formed in this way, that the solution of the 
problem depends; and we shall, therefore, in 
the first place, proceed to consider the pyra- 
mid as being developed upon a plane. 

It is a well-known principle in solid geo- 
metry that the inclination of one plane to 
another plane is measured by the angle con- 
tained under the two straight lines, which being 
drawn one in each plane, to the same point of 
their common section, is at right angles to that 
common section. 

LetAV Band CV B(Fig. 1) be the two perpen- 
diculartriangular planes, expanded upon aplane 
surface by turning about BV, the line of their 
common section; and let CVD be the third 
plane of which the pyramid is composed, ex- 
panded upon the same flat surface by turn- 
ing about CV, the line of common section 
of the planes CVB and CVD; then is VABCD 
the expanded pyramid, of which V is the 
vertex ; and the parts to be determined are the 
angles BEC and CVD or their supplements, 
the one measuring the inclination of the planes 
AVB and CVD, and the other being the 
angle at the vertex of the hypothenusal plane 
DVC. 


| f 
thy 


Fig. 1. 


Take any point C in the straight line VC, 
and from the point C thus assumed, demit the 
perpendicular CB on the line VB; and in 
like manner, from the point B thus determined, 
demit BA perpendicularly to VA; make BE 
equal to BA and draw CE; then does the 
angle BEC measure the inclination of the 
planes AVB and CVD, which is one of the 
parts required to be found. 

Upon CV as a diameter describe the semi- 
circle CDV, and inflect VD equal to VA, or 
CD equal to CE: they will meet in the point 
D, and DVC will be the angle at the vertex of 
the hypothenusal plane, which angle, or ats 
supplement, is the other part required by the 
problem. 

The truth of this construction will be clearly 
comprehended by recomposing the pyramid as 
follows : - Let the planes AVB and CVD be 
conceived to be turned about the lines BV and 
_ CV, until AVB be perpendicular to BY C; 
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then will the lines VA and VD coincide in]and for the other half it will be acute, the 


every point, for they are equal by the con- 

struction; and in like manner, let the plane| 
BEC be conceived to Le turned about the line | 
BC, until BE coincides with BA, and CE with | 
CD; then will the plane BEC be perpendicu- 

lar to each of the two planes AVB and DVC, 

for two sides of it, namely, BE and CE, or 

their equals, BA and CD, are perpendicular to 

the same point of the line of common section, 

AV and DV becoming one line on the eleva- | 
tion of the planes, and the points A and D> 
coinciding. 

In a similar manner the inclination of the. 
planes BVC and DVC may be determined ; 
but as that inclination does not enter the solu- | 
tion of the original problem, it is not necessary 
to consider it. We shall therefore now proceed 
to investigate the rules for calculating the 
angles BEC and DVC, the same rules being 
general for the several courses in the arch. 

Put a=the angle CVD at the vertex of the 
hypothenusal plane ; 

Put b =the angle BVC at the vertex of one 
of the perpendicular planes ; 

Put c =the angle AVB at the vertex of the 
other perpendicular plane; and, 

Put ¢ =the angle BEC, the inclination of 
the two planes AVB and CVD. 

Here, then, it is manifest, that if the straight 
line VB be assumed as radius, BC will be the 
tangent of the angle BVC to that radius, and 
VC the secant of the same angle; while 
AB = BE is the sine and AV=VD the co- 
sine of the angle AVB; therefore, by express- | 
ing these quantities in terms of our notation, 
we get BC = tan. b; VC = sec. bs; AB= BE 
= sin.c; and AV = VD = cos. c; hence, in 
the right-angled triangle BEC, we have given | 
the two sides BC and BE, to find the angle 
BEC ; wherefore, by plane trigonometry, it is | 

BE : BC :: rad. : tan. BEC; that is, 
sin.c ; tan. 6:: rad.: tan. o= rad. x tan. b 

sin. c. 
from which, by assuming the radius equal to 
unity, and substituting the term cosec. c as a. 
multiplier, instead of sin. ¢ as a divisor, we | 
get the following equation, viz.:— 

tan. ¢ = tan. b cosec., c, (A) 

Now, this expression is common for the | 
angle of inclination between the planes AVB | 
and CVD, and it means, that the tangent of | 
the angle of inclination between the hypothe- | 
nusal plane and one of the perpendicular 
planes, is equal to the cosecant of that plane, | 
multiplied by the tangent of the other perpen- 
dicular plane. 

We have next to determine the angle CVD 
at the vertex of the hypothenusal plane, and 
for this purpose we have given the sides VC 
and VD in the right-angled triangle CVD: 
hence, by plane trigonometry, it is 

VC: VD:: rad. : cos. CVD; that is, 
sec. b: cos. ¢:: rad. : cosa == "84: X 008. € 
sec, b, : 
from which, by assuming the radius equal 
to unity, and substituting cos.’ as a multi- 


opposite halves reversing the inclinations, 

By the question, there are to be 25 equal 
courses in the arch: this gives twelve courses 
on each side of the crown course; but in re- 
solving the problem, it is only necessary to 
determine the moulds for twelve courses, as 
the same moulds can also be accommodated to 
the other twelve on the opposite side of the 
crown course. In order, however, to avoid 
confusion in the figure, we shall only show the 
construction of the moulds for one course; 


‘and this we shall take at the sixth course or 
‘division from the abutment, which will em- 


brace 43° 12’ of the arch, each course occupy- 
ing a space of 7° 12’: hence the following 
construction, 

Let BV (Fig. 2) be equal to 19 feet, or half the 
span of the arch according to the question ; and 


at the centre V, make the angle BVC equal to | 


45°, the given obliquity ; then is VC the cen. 
tral line of the plan, and in the direction of 
the abutments: make also the angle BVF 
equal to 43° 12’, the portion of the arch for 
which the construction is intended. In VC 
take any point C, no matter where, and from 

demit the perpendicular CB upon VB, 
thereby determining the position of the point 

From B as thus found, let fall the perpen- | 
dicular BA; make BE equal to BA and draw | 
CE ; then is the angle BEC, or its supplement | 


—— ———— TD 


or the other must be used according to the 
semi-arch in which the course occurs. 

Next, to find the inclination between the 
line of joint in the face of the arch, and the 
corresponding joint along the soffit; this re. 
quires the application of formula B, and the 
rule, expressed logarithmically, is as follows ;— 

Ruve.—Add together the logarithmic cosines 
of the constant obliquity, and that portion of 
the arch for which the inclination is required, 
and the sum, less ten in the index, will be the 
logarithmic cosine of the required inclination, 

According to this rule, the operation is as 
follows : — 

Given obliquity of plan, 

ek: ae - « « log. cos.9°849485 

Given portion of the arch, 

2a 

Required angle of inclina- 

tion, 55° 58’, or 121° 2’ log. cos. 9°712194 

Here, as in the case above, the inclinativn is 
of two values, answering to the two semi- 
arches, the obtuse value answering to one semi- 
arch, and the acute value to the other. And 
exactly in the same manner may all the other 
angles of bevel be calculated for every point of 
| the arch. T 


log. cos. 9°862709 


uaa 








IRISH BUILDING MEMS. 
A new Roman Catholic church, with school 


CEV, tie inclination between the face of the | attached, is to be erected in each of the dis- 


arch and its plan, according to the part of the 
arch for which the construction is made, 


Fig. 2. 


Upon CV as a diameter describe the semi- 


circle CDV, in which inflect the chord VD 
equal to VA; then is the angle CVD, or its 
supplement DVG, the inclination between the 
joint line in the face of the arch, and the cor- 
responding joint line along the soffit. 


It will here be seen that the figure VABCD 


in the second diagram as referred to the arch, | 
is precisely the same as the expanded pyramid | 
in the first figure, only here the vertex of the 
pyramid is at the central point of the span. 


From what we have done above, it is mani- 


apply to any point of the arch, whatever may be 


plier for sec. b as a divisor, we get the follow- the number of the course; but it must be borne 


ing equation, viz:— 
cos. a = cos. 4 cos. c. (B) 


| in mind, that each course in the semi-arch will 
| require its own moulds, which moulds will also | exhibitions on a much more important and 


The meaning of this equation is, that the! answer for the corresponding courses in the 
cosine of the angle at the vertex of the hypo- | other semi-arch. It now remains to show how 
thenusal plane, is equal to the product of the | to apply the formule (A and B) in calcu- 
cosines of both the angles at the vertices of Jating the angles of bevel; and first, for the 


the perpendicular planes, 
Having thus shown the method of con- 


| bevel between the face of the quoin and the | 
| coursing joint or bed of the succeeding course ; 


struction, and determined (A and B) the this requires the application of formula A, 


formule of calculation, we must now proceed 
to show how they are to be applied in deter- 


mining the bevels of the quoins in an oblique | 
semicircular arch. 


ExampLe.—Required the bevels of the 
quoins, and the form of the coursing joints, 
in an oblique semicircular arch of 25 equal 
courses, the span being 38 feet, and the obli-| 
quity 45”. 

In resolving this question, it will materially | 
assist the conception to consider the bed of | 
each course as a parallelogram, one side of | 
which is the line of joint down the face of the 
arch, and the other the corresponding line | 
along the soffit; and the object to be deter- 
mined, is the inclination of these two lines, 
which for one half of the arch will be obtuse, 


and the rule, logarithmically expressed, is as 
follows : — 


Ru.te.—To the logarithmic tangent of the 
constant obliquity, add the logarithmic cosecant 


of that portion of the arch for which the angle 


of bevel is wanted, and the sum, less ten in the 
index, will be the logarithmic tangent of the re- 
quired angle. 
The process of calculation for the sixth 
course from the abutment is as under :— 
Given obliquity of the 
plan, 45° 0’ . . 
Given portion of the 
arch, 43° 12’ 
Required angle ofbevel, 


log. tan. 10°000000 


log.cosec. 10°164597 





55° 36’, or 124° 24’ log. tan, 10°164597 
Here the angle has two values, and the one 





tricts of Glan and Derry. The expenses will 
be defrayed by subscription. 

Alterations and additions are to be made to 
Drogheda prison, according to plans prepared 
by Mr. John Neville, Dundalk, architect, by 
whom tenders are being received. 

The first stone of St. Catherine’s new Roman 
Catholic church, at Meath-street, Dublin, has 
been laid by the R. C. Archbishop, Dr. Cullen. 

The board of directors of the Clonmel 
Mechanics’ Institute are about erecting ad- 
ditions to the present buildings. On the 
ground-floor will be an entrance-hall, 10 feet 
wide, with a reading-room and library to the 
left, and a museum to the right; and overhead 
an exhibition-room, 47 feet 6 inches, is pro- 
vided, in connection with the present lecture- 
hall, which is 64 feet by 21 feet 6 inches. ‘The 
style of the new buildings will be Grecian. 

A new campanile of large dimensions is to 
be erected in connection with Trinity College, 
| Dublin, and designs have been furnished for 
‘same by Mr. Charles Lanyon, of Belfast, 
_ architect. 

A new Roman Catholic church is to be 
erected at Kilmoree, by subscription, and the 
designs, which we believe are in the Gothic 
style, are by Mr. John S. Butler, architect. 

At Thurles a new schoolhouse is to be 





| built. 


Mr. Dargan’s offered advance of 20,000. 


for the purpose of erecting a building on the 
_ | premises of the Royal’ Dublin Society, Mer- 


rion-square, for holding an extensive exhibi- 


fest that the same mode of construction will \tion of the products of the United Kingdom 
|in the year 1853 (if the scheme be carried out 
| satisfactorily), will, no doubt, be a stimulus for 


‘the permanent establishment of periodical 


extensive scale than hitherto attempted. And 
‘in the selection of plans for the proposed 
‘building (which, we understand, are to be 
‘competed for) we hope that the committee will 
display more business-like disposition than 
they manifested on a recent occasion when 
the plans of competitors were detained for 
upwards of twelve months while deliberating 
on the award of a small “premium ” of 101. 
It is to be hoped that no local influence will 
interfere with a fair spirit of competion. 
Upwards of 100,000 superficial feet are to be 
provided, and the cost of erection is not to 
exceed 15,000, : 

The first stone of the new Church of Knap- 
pagh, near Westport, has been laid by the 
bishop, and the ceremony was witnessed by 
upwards of 600 spectators. : 

A new terminus, goods store, and engine 
shed are to be erected in connection with the 
Killarney Junction Railway at Killarney ac- 
cording to plans furnished by Mr. Joshua 
Hargrave, jun. architect. 





e electric telegraph is now at work on 


ere 
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the Midland Great Western Railway between’ Our artists have mistaken the dead for the 
Galway and Athlone. We understand that living. 


the company intend establishing offices for ‘* On canvas we have death-like dissected figures ; 
telegraphic 


urposes at Galway, Athewry, | in marble, cold, frigid, lifeless statues. Look at 

Woodlawn, Ballinasloe, Athlone, Mullingar, | the sculptures in the Great Exhibition, and ask 
Enfield, and Moate. . : | yourself how it is that so few of those marbles, 
A new Roman Catholic church is to be’ single or in groups, rouse your sympathies and 
erected in the parish of St. John, Limerick. _| receive your admiration. I shall tell you. It is 
A committee of the Corporation of Dublin | the almost total absence of that life-like surface 
have waited on his Excellency the Earl of | which alone distinguishes the living from the dead ; 
Eglinton respecting the erection of a new the Venus de Medici from Art then at its 
bridge near the Custom-house. The deputa- | °"gim, at its commencement, owed nothing to 
tion was graciously received, and a favourable | *@atomy. Art, as it arose in Italy, and as it has 
Se wiven. Alterations te the exterior of the existed since, endeavoured to assume a new posi- 
reply & “ge the . | tion, to adopt another ally—science. One thing at 
Royal Exchange, which is now being CON- | least is certain, the canon of the Beautiful and the 
verted into a town-hall, are in contemplation. | Perfect was already displayed to the Italian mas- 
— _ - i in the remains of Antique Art; Niobe and 
& | her daughters; the Venus de Medici and of Melos ; 

THE LIGHTING OF ROME. | the we and the Apollo were not to be surpassed. 
EVERYTHING is now settled preparatory to | They were disinterred at or about the time of Da 
commencing the works: the Pope and autho-, Vinci. The question which it was for them first to 
rities have expressed themselves as much in- | 8°lve was, how were these matchless remains to be 
erested in the undertaking, and the ground is "ed paar gr ys aoe grosser rere — 
archased for the works. It was with some | B*® & ast of the Maropean mind of tae perioe. 
dificult that the sanitary comnitiee could be compost of, the barbaric acs of the enters and 
brought to approve of a siie, and where do our ; ’ 


/ " ° ib tali ’ 10st d -) titi ’ 
readers think the deed of enlightenment is to | rueity, Sue the wet Soplevebls: superstition 


: : ; | could not at first discover ‘ Nature in Antique Art.’ 
be begun? On the site of the Circus Maximus, This was natural enough. But the port Italian 
in the valley between the Palatine and Aven-| masters made the discovery at once. They did not 
tine hills. Opposite what will be the entrance- | exactly copy or imitate the ancient masters ; they 
gate, is the house of Cicero, and right above studied their remains, and tried to understand 
are the ruins of the palace of the Cesars! them.’ 

Permission for the use of the ground is granted | Leonardo’s Sketch- Book, now in the Queen’s 
on condition that Mr. Shepherd build his| private library at Windsor, proves, the author 
works only in the arena of the circus : he is | says, that Leonardo never suffered his anato- 
forbidden to touch the gradines or seats, which | },i-9] studies to mislead him for a moment as 
preserve perfectly the form of the whole, and |.) artist 

convey a fine idea of the magnificence of the vs ‘ 
cireus. If we may judge from some old ‘« There is but one school of art—Nature. Rat 
engravings, the chimney will be erected on the | to read fag volume — oe paren 
spot where formerly stood the fine obelisk | Profoun he ~~ i _— i Le a haa 
which now adorns the Place St. John de aie ae ee ee 
Lateran, and close to where, if tradition reports It may precede, or follow, or coincide with the 
truly, Androcles extracted the thorn from the 


— study of the living figure ; still these immortal 
lion’s paw! Tempora mutantur. works must be your guide ; for, whether it be 


The inhabitants are all agog, also, about the | composition, or colouring, or design, you are likely 
railway from Rome to Ancona and Bologna. ‘t° find that these masters read Nature more clearly 
It is feared there will be some delay, but there | than you ever can. But do not Py nor imitate 
seems every probability a road from Rome to | them further than as objects of study. 


: 7 . | Learn anatomy by all means; but do not forget 
- ge gl ly Sane na os | its object. When you draw a dissected limb, be 
oo 8 4 2 f | sure to sketch the living one beside it, that you may 
| at once contrast them and note the differences. In 


is paid, and he daily expects the concession. 
| drawing from the nude figure, contrast your sketch | 


| with the antique ; you will find in it many defects. 
| Never forget that perfection, the result of a high | 
‘specialisation of Nature’s law of individuality, is | 
rare; the opposite, that is, imperfection, the result | 
of a tendency to unity of organisation, is by far the | 
more common.”’ 

















Potices of Books. 


Great Artists and Great Anatomists. By 
R. Knox, M.D. &c. London, John Van 
Voorat. 1852. | 

We have here “ two parallel biographies,” or | 

rather disquisitions on the lives of, first, Cuvier 

and Geoffroy, and secondly, of Leonardo da} 

Vinci, Michelangelo, and Raphael. It con- 

tains much acute and interesting writing, but 

is, nevertheless, a disappointing book. The 





Miscellanea. 


— 


new and rather an extraordinary branch of 
manufacture has arisen suddenly in France, 


indebted for this new and most important 
manufacture have been patronised by Louis 
Napoleon, and appointed by his Government 
to superintend the introduction of this new 
branch of industry into various parts of 
France; and we earnestly hope that our own 
Government will act in a similar spirit, so as 
to establish the fish manufacture, or piscicul- 
ture, amongst the lakes, ponds, rivers, and 
streams of Great Britain and Ireland. Paddy 
might thus have something else than “ point ” 
to his potatoes; and as his conscience revolted 
against the idea of “ taking all the fish out of 
the sae,” as a coasting fisherman, he may find 
it more easy to reconcile his Brabminical 
scruples by an artificial increase of the article 
which it would do him so much good to dimi- 
nish by aid of his maxillary apparatus. 

INSTITUTION OF MégcHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERS.—On Wednesday week a special gene- 
ral meeting of this Institution was held at the 
rooms of the Society of Arts. Mr. M‘Connell, 
engineer of the North-Western Railway, pre- 
sided. A paper was read on the Principles of 
the Centrifugal Pump, by Mr. Scott, of London. 
The opinion of the writer of the paper, that 
practically considerably less than fifty per cent. 
could be obtained by centrifugal power, was 
combatted by the friends of Messrs. Appold, 
Bessimer, and Gwynne on the onehand, and by 
the advocates of the old system on the other. 
On the part of the former it was contended by 
Mr. Crampton and others that the result of 
the trials made at the Great Exhibition 
by Mr. Hensman showed a clear result of 
seventy-five per cent. and that pumps since 
constructed by Mr. Appold, had given from 
sixty-nine to seventy percent. Mr. Vignolles 
stated that the whole question of the value of 
this class of pumps resolved itself into the 
profitable conversion of speed into power, and 
as no evidence had been given on the point 
they were unable to come to any conclusion on 
the subject. Further discussion of the paper 
was adjourned to next meeting. The remain- 
ing papers read were :—On the “ Expansive 
Action of Steam in Locomotive Engines,” by 
Mr. Daniel K. Clark, of Edinburgh; on the 
“Expansion of isolated Steam and the total 
Heat of Steam,” by Mr. Charles W. Siemens, 
of London; on “ Bourdon’s Metallic Baro- 
meter, Indicator, and other Applications of the 
same Principle,” by Mr. Charles Cowper, of 
London ; on an “Improved Screw Propeller,” 
by Mr. George Bovill, of London; and on 
a “New Direct-acting Steam-pump,” by Mr. 
Wm. K. Whytehead, of London. 

Visir or Liverroot ARCHITECTS TO 
MANCHESTER.—The members of the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society paid a visit to Man- 
chester on Monday, the 5th inst. The excur- 
sionists proceeded along Strangeways, and 


|spent some time in examining the wrought- 
ARTIFICIAL Propuction oF Fisu.—A iron gate and its piers of the Old Hal), 


| 


Returning towards the centre of the town. 
they examined the exterior of the cathedral. 


author says his object is threefold— 


‘‘ 1st. To establish the exact relation of descrip- | 
tive anatomy to the science of the animal organic 
world, as it now is and as it once existed. In the | 
life and labours of George Cuvier, as he views 
them, the author finds this relation fully made out. 


| where a couple of poor fishermen of the Vosges, | The principal attraction in Salford was the 
'despondent on account of the decline of their; Roman Catholic Cathedral, and the Presby- 


staple article, the trout, set to work with a/terian Chapel, as an adaptation of “cheap 
series of experiments devoted to the revival of | architecture.” ‘The old timber house, Smithy 
their trade. The artificial production of fish| Door, received a passing notice; and the 
(as well as of small reptiles, such as frogs or | Exchange, Cheetham College, and Sir Ben- 


Before Cuvier appeared, geology was a farce, a 
subject of ridicule; cosmogony a myth; the his- 
tory of creation a tissue of error and absurdities. | 
2nd. To trace transcendental anatomy to its | 
essence, and to show, in the life and labours of | b ¢ e Rireege Tew 
Geoffrey (St. Hilaire), that the philosophy of the | combined with practice. If Is even said tha 
creation of animals is explicable only by descrip- | the two fishermen alluded to have not only 
tive anatomy. 3rd. To discover, if possible, in| made practical use of the fact, but that they 
the life and labours of the immortal artist who | rediscovered it for themselves. However this 
painted the ‘Cena,’ and of his great rivals, Angelo| may be, they appear to be ful'y entitled to be 
and Raphael, the true relation of descriptive | regarded as originators of the practical and 
anatomy to art.” | successful manufacture of fish, which are 
now produced by millions —we had almost 
said by billions—every season. Of course, it 
is only by making use of the milt and the roe 
‘of the fish at the proper season, and disposing 
of these to the best advantage by artificial 
arrangements, that the young stock is col- 
lected. We cannot enter into the details of 
the manufacture here, however, but must refer 
to a recent little shilling pamphlet on “ The 
Artificial Production of Fish,” by Piscarius, 


|toads), has been long known as a scientific 


extent in Scotland; but it is only now 
that the fact has been fairly and fully 


It is something even to attempt such a task. 
The main point insisted on in the inquiry, so” 
far as it concerns artis, that anatomy has been 
wrongly studied by artists ; that it 


‘‘Has unhappily induced the artist to display 
what he knows, instead of enabling him cunningly 
to conceal that knowledge, as Nature has done, 
from the gaze of the world. He begins where he 
should end, and by drawing anatomically be dis- 


| fact, and was at one time carried out to some | 


jamin Heywood’s Bank, were visited. It is-a 
subject of remark, that the architects of Man- 
chester did not exhibit any desire to welcome 
their brethren from Liverpool. This surprises 
us the less, because we remember that when 
the British Archeological Association visited 
Manchester, the architects of that town, with 
one or two excellent exceptions, neither shewed 
the slightest interest in the objects of the meet- 
ing, nor the smallest amount of good feeling 
towards the visitors. 

IMPROVEMENT IN GAs AND Coke MANu. 
FACTURE.—A patent has been taken out by 
Messrs. Newton, of Chancery-lane, for a 
method of producing a coal gas, free to a 
certain extent of bituminous oils, and a coke 
suitable for smelting, locomotive, and other 
furnaces. The apparatus is a modification of 
a patent secured by Messrs. Pauwels and 
Dubochet in April 1850. 

A Tusvutar Iron Brineg, in the style of 


plays that knowledge which he should keep in 
reserve merely to prove the correctness of his power 
of observing living forms.’’ 





those in England, is to be constructed over 


published by Messrs. Reeve and Co. of Covent 
the Ourthe, at Tilff, in Belgium. 


Garden. The poor men to whom France is 
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New Workunouse at Huitt.—On Wed- 
nesday in week before last the new workhouse 
at Hull was opened. It stands about a mile 
from the centre of the town, on the Anlaby- 
road. The style of the building is Elizabethan. 
The material is red brick, with stone dressings. 
The building presents a frontage to the Anlaby- 
road of 270 feet, and is covered with buildings 
and courts to the extent of 530 feet in depth. 





ELECTRO - TELEGRAPHIC ProoREss.— 
Another new route has been proposed fora 


and America, namely, from Norway by Iceland 
(120 miles), Greenland (60 miles farther), and 
Davis Straits (where 100 miles wide) to Labra- 
dor, and thence by land to New York; while 
from Norway, a short line would bridge across 
the Skager Rack, and put the main line en 
The entrance building, surmounted by an | rapport with Calais, and hence with England, 
ornamental clock turret, contains the board | &c. It is said that “the comparative success 
and committee rooms, clerks’ and relieving of the telegraph across the Irish Channel has 
offices, with accommodation for male and at length led some speculators to entertain 
female vagrants and probationers. The main | seriously the project of laying down a tele- 
building, 100 feet in the rear of the entrance- graphic communication between Europe and 





sub-marine Atlantic telegraph between Europe | po 


[Jury 17, 1852, 


ree a 

CoLocne CaTHEepRaL.—The ceremony of 
fixing the keystone of the arch over the western 
of Cologne Cathedral was performed 
recently by the King, aided by the Prince, of 
Prussia, with great pomp. A friend who has 
recently returned from Cologne says, there are 
about 300 men engaged at the cathedral, and 
that the work is going on with much spirit. 

Fire sy Sun’s Rays.—A small wooden 
building at Camberwell is said to have become 
so heated by the sun’s rays on Monday week, 
when the air was exceedingly hot and still, 
that it took fire and was almost entirely con. 
sumed, 

Curap Coat ror Lonpon.—A company 








building, contains apartments for the master America.” This sentence was probably written 
and matron, the able and infirm men and before the recent misadventure which befel 
women, and schools and day-rooms for boys this Irish telegraph. Its quotation now may | 
and girls. Connected with the centre, and at show the importance to the general progress | 
the back of the main building, is placed a of telegraphic sub-marine communication of 
dining-hall, 80 feet by 40 feet, capable of cireumspection and avoidance of haste; the 
dining 850 persons at one time. Along the probability of future progress being very much 
right side of the dining-hal!, and connected dependent on the way in which past efforts 
with it by communicating doors, extend the may be carried out. We do not speak in 
matron’s room, the kitchen, sculleries, larders, reference to the scheme just noticed, but to the 
and bakehouse. The scullery contains a extension of sub-marine communication in 
copper, capable of holding 300 gallons, for the general. 
supply of hot water to the baths, washhouses, WuitcHuRCH, NEAR EpGeware.—Can 
and laundry. The chapel is a short distance any of your correspondents furnish a history or 
in the rear of the dining-hall, and is connected an account of the above church? It is asmall 
with the main building by a covered way on church, which has, no doubt, originally been 
each side. The chapel is a building 60 feethy Gothic, but now for the most part rebuilt in 
34 feet. The roof, which is slightly orna- | the Italianor Roman style of architecture. The 
mental, is of open-dressed timber, stained and | whole interior (as regards the walls and ceil- 
varnished. ‘The workshops are on the side of ing of the body of the church) is painted, in 
the chapel, at the rear of the men’s courts, and compartments, with various subjects from Scrip- 
the washhouse and laundry is at the rear of the ture; the walls with representations of the 
women’s courts. The extreme rear of the pre- four Evangelists, and with the subjects of 
mises is occupied by the infirmary, with a Faith, Hope, and Charity; the ceiling, in scrip- 
surgery, a kitchen, and rooms for the nurses. tural subjects, and ornamental foliage, &c. The 
At the extreme rear is a piece of ground walls at the back of the communion-table are 
i acres in extent, intended for a garden, to lined with tapestry, also in scriptural subjects ; 
afford some little work for the deserving poor, and the ceiling in stars of gold on a blue 
desirous of doing something for the sustenance ground, and figures. There is a screen of 
daily afforded them. The building contains columns at the east end, stated to be carved 
twenty-four courtyards, The building is erected by Grinling Gibbons; and if so, might not 
from the plans of Messrs. H. F. Lockwood the ceiling have been painted from designs by 
and W. Mawson, architects, Bradford. The Sir James Thornhill, or that school? The 
house will contain 900 to 1,000 paupers. The church is worth attention.—W. 
whole has been erected at a cost of 10,411/.. Sournrorr Station. —The Liverpool, 
being 89/. within the estimate. The clerk of Crosby, and Southport Railway Company have 
the works was Mr. James Ogilvie, of Hull. just completed the extension of their line from 
Fees or Surveyors AnD ArcuITEcTS. Birkdale into Southport, and have erected a sta- 
—In a case tried at the Birmingham County | tion for the accommodation of the many visitors 
Court, on the 25th ult. and reported in the to this watering-place. The style is Italian. 
local Journal, the plaintiff, a building surveyor | There are wings on each side, and two porches, 
and architect, sued the defendant, a person the right leading to superintendent’s residence, 
engaged in building, for 1/. as a fee for advice the other to the booking-office, &c. The 
given. Plaintiff, Mr. Cutts, had been em- waiting and refreshment rooms and different 
ployed by a solicitor, to examine defendant offices are alongside the platform. Mr. George 
Price’s houses weekly. Money became searce, Latham is the architect; Messrs. Holmes, of 
and Norton, a plaisterer, and contractor with Liverpool, the builders. 
Price, served his employer with a writ for sums) Prince ALBERT’s Mopet Houses.—The 
due for labour, &c. Price afterwards saw Mr. descriptive accounts of H.R. H. Exhibition 
Cutts, and asked his advice on the subject. Model Houses, with specification and detailed 
Mr, Cutts, according to defendant, instead of estimate, reviewed by us on its publication 
giving his own advice, took him to Mr. Nichols, about twelve months since, has been trans- 
a solicitor, who said, “ by all means compro- lated into German, and published, with the 
mise with Norton.” This was subsequently plans, &c. by Herr Busse, director of the Aca- 
done, and, as stated by plaintiff, he had as-|demy, Berlin. This is only one amongst 
sisted at such compromise and arrangement. many proofs of the great interest taken by 
Price added that Mr. Nicholls sent him a legal foreigners in this effort for improving the 
charge of 6s. 8d. for the advice given. The) dwellings of the working classes. 
magistrate said the pointson which Mr. Cutts, | 
as surveyor and architect, had claimed, would! years the American “ Woodworth” planing 
not hold. They were properly the province of | machine patent has been in existence, one of 
a solicitor, and therefore he should give his the partners, it is said, has received 426,3504. ; 
verdict for defendant. Curious law ! ;another nearly the same amount; and a third 
ARCHITECTURAL CompPeTiTions.—With |a very large sum. The first-named is now in 
reference to the behaviour to the competitors | receipt of 1 dollar per 1,000 feet planed in 100 
for the Aberdare market, Portsmouth savings- | mills, each of which turns out 10,000 feet per 
bank, and Warrington markets, a correspon- | day. 
dent says,—‘“ Would not this evil die a natural} Excavations at ATHens.—The French 
death if the liberal, hasty (?), and honourable | Government, on the demand of the Académie 
men composing competition commiitees were des Inscriptions, has granted M. Ernest Beulé 
to find their opening days a perfect blank? a sum of 1,200 francs for continuing his ex- 
No doubt of it, but unfortunately, no matter cavations in the vicinity of the Parthenon. A 
what may be the terms, there seem to be always letter from Athens states that that gentleman 
some persons ready to compete. has already discovered sundry walls and stair- 
Tue Dusty Conprrion or THE Roaps cases of architectural curiosity, the entrance 
at the west end of London is very discredit- to the Acropolis, a subterranean passage, seve- 
able to the commissioners, and demands in- ral fragments of sculpture, a basso-relievo, 
quiry. In the Brompton-road, for example, | representing a Pyrrhic dance, part of a statue 
the dust is flying in clouds three parts of of Victory, and a number of inscriptions, very 


Patent Prorits.— During the twenty-four | w 





the day. | few of which are complete. 


is said to be in course of formation for work. 
ing the coal mines of Darlaston estate, near 
Coventry, only 90 miles from London. 

GasomeTerR.—One of the largest gasome- 
ters in the kingdom is now being erected at 
Messrs. Westwood and Wright’s Lronworks, 
Brierley-hill. ‘The diameter is 157 feet, depth 
40 feet: the weight of iron necessary for its 
completion will be 400 tons, and it will con- 
tain about 800,000 cubic feet of gas.— Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle, 














TENDERS tad 


For Merchants’ and Tradesmen’s Assurance Office, 
Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, City ; Mr. A. Mosley, archi- 


tect :— 
CII ish sass insinnamnbe<sitndtimibtiiblne £2,480 
Geo. Mansfield and Son ............... 2,384 
Pollock and M‘Lellan ................ . 2,348 
Myers (accepted)............... ce--.00 2,300 
For public-house in the Falham-road, for Messrs. Elliott 
and Mr. Stoner, architect. 
Lawrence and Son ..........c0..00se00s £1,384 
etn Cy BOT secehscpoersascasssacee 1,380 


Lucas, Brothers 
Gammon. 


Pe eeenmmeens seneeressetnersenene ces 


For a mansion to be built for Mr. C. de Murrieta 
Mr. 8. Smirke, architect. Quantities furnished by Messrs 
Raggel and Wright :— 

Haward and Nixon .........:.ccs000000- £6,270 
Lee and Son 
Baker 





Perrrr cerita it eee ee ey 





For a mansion for Mr. Au. De Arroyave, Mr. 8. 
Smirke, architect. Quantities furnished by Messrs, 
Raggel and Wright :— 





Lee and Son .....sscccessessee ng 09haspne £5,055 
Haward and Nixon .. 4,964 
Baker ....... 

pS en 4,874 
Lawrance 4,736 
Holland ... 4,597 
GS cvcccasccccasimpaatinchasessaette 4,450 
Lucas, Brothers .......ccsccseere scenes 4,280 


For the Norwich Diocesan Training School for Females. 
Mr. John Brown, architect. Quantities furnished by 
Mr. J. Roberts : 





For the erection of the U ton-on-Severn Bridge oa 


Gordon and Bond, 
Guest, Gloucester..... 
Smith, Stourbridge ... . 
Rigby, London ........ ee 
Nowell, Birmingham tongnet +» 4,650! 
The quantities were furnished by the engineer, *r. 
Giles. 


ndon ......... £8,069 








For villa residence, to be erected at Norwood, Surrey, 
oulson, Mr, Alfred —— _ 





Messrs. Friemi..........cccccsceceeeseees »250 
Barratt. ...ccccerrcese wie 1,147 
Messrs. Coleman ...........:00scssere00s 1,090 





For onding the new Vestry-hall, Lambeth, Messrs. 
illshire and Parris, architects :— 








Cee ————— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Blinds to Greenhouses.—A subscriber asks for “ the best 
a for orp ee blinds to greenhouses, 80 a5 to 
work easily and simply. 

2:0. od oy «Did Subscriber” (under our mark), 
“J.C.,” “8.” (has a wrong ion of the accident in 
question. Fear of offending never ee us from —— 
what is really our duty), “C. F. D.” (thanks. All mig it 
again), “H. C.” ( an error), “ G. & D., 
“Mr. B.,” “H. R.,” “ Ignoramus” (the requirement m 
a town-hall vary with localities), .&P. “tT. J. G. 
“St. Martin's,” “A.C,” “W. HL," “J. W.B.,” “0. L., 
“HLA.” “Sa iber,” Gtemgs and order 
were not received), ‘ ‘J. F. B.” (we have no further infor- 


tion). 
me Deke nd Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 


@ 
| books or find addresses. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. IT 


IGHTNING CONDUCTORS 
R. 8. NEWALL ond Co.'s PATENT COPPER ROPE, 
3-8ths diameter, 75s. per 100 feet. 
Office, 130, Strand, London. 
Manuf.ctory, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 





AUSTIN'S IMPERIAL —~C—™ 
ATENT SASH and BLIN ‘D LINE,| 


n be obtained of « 
FACTORS AND WHOLESALE. HOUSES IN 
TOWN OR COUNTRY. 





OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a 
a GES ERAL QUARTERLY MEETING of Members of the 
INSTITU oF OT of BUILDERS’ FOREMEN and CLERKS 
of WORKS will take place on WEDNESDAY EVENING next, 
at the Bay Tree Tavern, St. Swithin’s-iane, for the purpose of 
electing a Board of Directors of the P rovident Fund, Officers of 
the Institution, and other general business. 








NHERE | isa a V ACANCY in an n an Architect’ 8 Office 

for an IMPROVER, who will have the advantage of occa- 

«jonally superintending works in ne ye Address, stating parti- 
culars, Messrs. AICKIN and CAPRv, 3, Furnival’s-inn. 





TO PARENTS AND GUAKDIANS, 
AN N ARCHITECT and ENGINEER, in a large 
Town in the West of England, has a VAC. ANCY in his Ofhce 
for a PUPIL te be articled for a term of three or five years.—Pre- 
mium, 100l,-Address BETA, Hayward’s Library, Bath. 


A FIRM conducting an old-established business 
London, comprising a branch of the building trade, 
REQUIRES the SERVICE: of a GENTLEMAN competent to 
undertake GENERAL MANAGEMENT and superintendence. 
Itis desirable that he should be acquainted with the general 
duties of a builder's office, be conversant with the bookkeeping and 
accounts, the keeping men’s time, payment of wages, the general 
management of workmen, &c. Securi'y and first rate references 
are required.—Apply by letter to W. W. Messrs. Ropins, 97, 
Tooley-street, Southwark. 


UILDER’S FOREMAN.—WANTED, imme- 

diately, SEVERAL FIRST-RATE PRACTICAL MEN, 

who have been accustomed tothe management of large work.— 

Address, pre-paid, B. V. Mr. Williams, Stationer, 29, Moorgate- 
street, City. 











_~ tO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, to APPRENTICE, in-doors, a 
respectable Youth, 14 years of age, toa CARPENTER and 
JOINER. A liberal premium will be given.—Apply by letter to 
Mr. W. PATIENCE, 17, Great Bath-street, Clerkenwell. 


\ ANTED, immediately, HALF-A - DOZEN | 
GOOD BRICKLAY ERS, aud one ca pable of doing gauged, 
Also FOUR GooD ¢ ‘ARPENTERS 

Apply to Mr. WILLIAMS, Builder. Luton. 





rubbed, and moulded work. 
and JOLNERS.- 





_ O ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 
W ANTED. immediately, in the Office of an 
Architect, ONE or TWO competent ASSISTANTS.— Apply 
ee letter (post- paid) to C. E. Office of “The Builder,”1, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


W ANTED, by an Architect in London, the 

OCCASIONAL ree iy wat of a thoronghly qualified 

pense to fo pregene work ing. detailed drawinzs.—Ad< post- 

paid) A Office of “The Builder,” 1, TY aivetrect, Covent- 

zarden.—None need o who cannot have a testimonial of 
om they have been engaged. 








To PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
WANTED, in the office of a Builder, a respect- 
able, gentlemanly, and educated YOUTH, about sixteen 
years. No premium requ aired, and no salary given for the first wt 








vears. Good references ee Apply, per = to W. 
Offiee of * The Builder,” 1, street, Covent-carder 
N.B. An APPRENTIC i: = WANTED. Fremiam required. 

W ANTED, by a Young Man, age 30, a RE- 
ENGAGEMES T as {GENERAL FOREMAN; by tradea 

Joiner ; patty = making out working drawings, 

&c,—Address H. Charrington-street, St. Pancras. 

\ TANTED, a SITUATION as SUPER- 
INTEN DENT or CLERK of WURKS, by a man who is 


now in ae for himself in the building line.— For particulars 
apply to X. Y. Z. Post-office, St. Clement's, I pswich, Suffolk. 


empowered by Act of Parliament, 
1 





O THE MIDDLE AND INDUSTRIAL | 

CLASSES of every profession and business, and all others 

who wish to provide for their Wives or Families in case of their 
premature decease, or for THEMSELVES in advancing years. 


| ZOOLUGICAL 


An INSTITU TION, founded on equitable and souud principles, | 


and especially framed to accommodate persons of moderate incomes, 
who have not the means of accumulating money, has recently been 
ESTABLISHED under the auspices ofthe Right Hon. the Earl of 
Hardwick, Postmaster-General. -——- Prospectuses and further in- 
formation may be obtained, by appl ng personally. or addressing 
aletter to WILLIAM S wi 233. Actuary and Secretary to 
the Institution, 49, Moorgate street, London 
MERCHANT'S & TRADESMAN’S MUTUAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 5, Chatham-p'ace, Black- 
griess, London, and all the principal towns in the kingdom. 
TRUSTEES. 

ate Fergusson, esq. 





Jeffery Smith, esq. 


omas 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED bY THIS SOCIETY. 

Policies indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

All the medical fe angels by the Coctote. 

Assurances oy every excription eff 

NON-FORFEITURE OF POL ICIES. 

Assurers unable, or who find it inconvenient, to pay their pre- 
ames ents fall due, may have a credit on application to the 
ward, 

Loans granted on personal and other securities, in connection 
with life assurance. 

The directors, being desirous of extending the agencies in and 
round the metropolis and thronghout the provinces, are ready to 
receive applications from influential and active persons, accom 
panied with a reference. GEORGE THOMSON, Manager. 

THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 


C LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
J ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Persons of all ages, and in every station, may assure with this 
Society, and the assured can reside in any part of Europe, the 
Holy Land, Egypt. Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, 
= in most parts of North and South America, without extra 
charge. 





FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The FIFTH BONUS was declared in January last, and the 
amount varied with the different ages, from 24} to 55 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, during the last five year: ; or from LL to 2. los. 
per cent. per annum on the sums assured. 

The sma'! share of profit divisible in future among the :hare- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the 

amount made by the regular business, the Assured will hereafter 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at the 
same time, complete freedom from liability, secured by means of 
an ample Proprietary (apital—thus combining, in the same office, 
all the advantages of both systems. 

A copy of the last report, setting forth full partic ulars, with a 

rospectus, can now be obtained of any of the Society's ageats, or 

y addressing a line to 

GEO, H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

__ 99, Great Russell- street, | Bloomsb: ary, London. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
Capital, 500,000. 

TRUSTEES. 
Ralph Creyke esq. Rawcliffe Hall. 
Jobn Swann, esq. Askham. 
Leonard Thompson, esq. Sheriff Hutton Park. 
Bankers,— Messrs. Swann, Clough, and Co. York. 
AcTUARY ond Securrany.—Mr. . L, Newman, York. 

The —— of the public * rt cularly called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INS NCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between male aa te -male lives. 

Extract from the Table of Prer mirn ms for insuring 16 “i 

















“Age ! Age | | 

next A MALE, A FEMALE next A MALE. | A FEMALES. 

birth- birth- | —— 
day. Wh ole Life Premiums lay. ife Pre miums. 

| £ s a. £ « a Es . a 

- 12.2.8 145 4 46 311 6 33 23 
mw 32.82 9 170 wo |} 419 313 3 
6 | lll 3 1 810 53 411 6 423 6 
20 114 4 Ill @ 56 540 414 0 
Fs) 117 0 113 8 6 | 6 60 512 6 
26 20 3 116 2 6 | 740 696 
*30 25 6 119 9 66 | 840 710 8 
33 28 6 2 210 7 06} hw who 4 97 6 
36 213 0 264 73 | ui 3 ll 2 6 
a 219 9 2123 0 76 | ee. 
43 3.5 3 217 2 80 15 12 10 


| 





* Examece.—A gentleman ies age does | not exceed 30, may 
insure 1,0002. payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
22/. 10s. ; and a lady of the same age can secure the same sum for 
an annual payment of 191. 178. 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCES 

are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms. 

Agents are wauted in those towns where no a pointments have 

heen made. Applications to be m ade to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York ; ort 

Mr. RICH. WOOD, Solicitor, 12, John street, 
Bedford-row, Agent for London. 





TO IRONMONGERS, BULLDERS, &e, 
W ANTED, by an experienced workman, a 
SITU ATION as a first-rate BELLHANGBER, SMOKE- 
JACK and KANGE MAKER; he can forge and turn. and is 
used to general jobbing. —Apply, by letter, to R. T. M Ofice of 
‘The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden, N.B. Satisfactory 
references can be given. 





BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
W ANTED, a thorough practical man, a 
SITUATION as FOREMAN, or CLERK of WORKS ; 
has been employed in the above capacities for ten years, and accus- 
tomed to Gothic work; can produce good testimonials from his 
late employers ; loeality unimportant.—Address X. L. Office of 
*The Builder,” 1, York street, Covent-garden. 


TOA gsr 





TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
W ANTED, by a Young Man, of respectable 
connection, aged Twenty-six. a SITUATION as ASSISTANT 
either in the SHOP or OFFICE. Has been brought up to the 
bench ; magsed draughtsman ; understands planning, measuring 
off works, and land surveying. No objection to the country.- 
Address, A. B. C. No.9, Vassal-road, North Brixton. 





TO ARCHITECTS. : 
A YOUNG MAN, having recently completed his 
articles, is desirous ofan ENGAGEMENT in an Architect s 
Office. He understands perspective. and the general routine of the 
—Address T. G. B. No. 6, Post-office, Stourport, Worcester- 
shire. 





TO ARCHITECTS. . 

AN ASSISTANT, who has been engaged in the | 
profession for the Yast five years, is desirous MPLOY- 

ME nt in the Office of an Architect or Surveyor. References | 
Trexoeptionable. Terms moderate.—Addross N. U., Cresswell’s | 
Lib Library, 121, Crawford-street, Marylebone. | 


N ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT 
4 ASSOCIATION, 
7, St. Martin” A -PLACRE, TRAPALG ve sqvare, Lonpon. 
Established May, 1844. 
INVESTMENT OF CAPIT AR AND SAVINGS. 

The object of the Investment Department of this Institution, is 
to open equally secure and profitable channels of investment for 
the surplus capital of the affluent, and the provident savings of 
the industrial classes of the community. To persons desirous of 
placing their money out at interest, but unused to seeking secu- 
rities, and inexperienced in estimating their value, this Institu- 
tion offers immediate facilities, and an opportunity of realizing 
the highest rate of interest yielded by first-class securities, in 


which alone the moncy deposited with the Association is em- 


ployed. 
Interest payable in January and July. 


CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000, 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department of this Institu- 
tion. It constitutes, with the Premium Fund, a cuarantee for the 
engagements ef the Association, and has been provided in order to 
render the security of the Assured « d comp lete. 


FOR SECURING | LO ANS OR DEBTS. 

Amongst the varied and extensive Tables of this Institution will 
be found one peculiarly advantageous where Policies are required 
for securing loans or debts. The rate of Premium by this Table 
will protect the Interest of the Policy-helder from all con- 
tingencies, and allow the Life assured to proceed to, and reside in, 
| ae part of the world. 

MUTU AL AS ASSU KRANCE :— 

Assurances may be effected from 501. to 10.0002. on a Single Life. 

Entire profits belong to the Assured, and divided annually. 

Credit | half the amount of the first five annual Premiums. 

Medical men remunerated for their Reports. 

Liberty to Travel, and Foreign residence, greatly extended. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
rt Novel he Le been constru xpresaly for the use of th 
hereby a Parent, wa ae payment of a very a 








A CLERK of WORKS, well experienced in all | 
mn anna of building, is now open to an ENGAGE- | 

Can make - working drawings, &c. Unexceptionable 
i from his | engagement. — Address, A. B. 45, Bes- 
borvnith-plaee, V Vauxhall — 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
AN Engineer, of | of 1 experience, holdin hak 
responsible situation in a large manufacturing 
ment, who has had considerable ice in designing all descrip- 
aa URNISH oe GND nea | 
ed to 
is prepar ane ond 








ister terms,—Address, P. Q Mr. 


5, Inner Temp 





annual at oomy may,in the event of death, secure to a Child, 
either an Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 3 3,0 or an equiva- | 
| lent amount in money. 

Other new and im 
Endowments for Chi 
shortly be published. 
The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred 
cularly deserving of eo. regarded as — —- of | 
providing fora ‘antionlar: Individual, or as a resource 
casualties - age, involving, as it does, the uncertainties of set heals 


Pull oa and p' may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at } ~ ee * A. Fagg or to the respective 
rougho’ e Uni 
os ~ PETER MORRISON, Managing D 
Applications for Agencies may be made to the eg eet 


are in course of construction, and will | 


| 


| LIVERPOOL ...... 
rtant Tables for Educational purposes, and ut A} sate 


; 


DEV. INSHIKE 
Annuities, are parti- RNW 


itn | 08 


AMP WALLS.—NEW PATENT PAINT, as 
sed at the TOWER, by order of HER MAJE STYB 
HONOURABLE BOARD of ORDNANCE; at the TUNNEL; 
GARDENS, Regent’s-park, and various other 
puames =e i peteate, buildings ; ; in quantities to finish twenty square 


yards fo 

PATENT’ LIQUID CEMENT for the fronts of houses, for 
beauty pre-eminent, giving the “P pearance of fine cut stone, and 
only one-erghth the cost of Oil Paint. In casks of 1, 2, and3 
ewt. at 86. 15s. and 2Is. each. 

PATENT MINERAL ZINC PAINTS, invaluable for cheap- 
ness, a — perms ——. tm Fd use. fhite Stone and 

68, per ga 

ms MINERAL PAINT. very permanent, half the usual 


ouly 2a. allon. 
PN EW PATENT “CuLOUR for inside work, may be applied on 
Wood, Stucco, Omen, or over Oil niet No smell, and will 
be inan hour. In casks of 1 cwt. at 1 

BELL and CO. Steam Mills, 2, Wellington-street, Goswell. 
street, London. 


UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 

PAINT.—The PERMANENT WHITE of the Ancients, 

by its costliness hitherto restricted to the use ef the artist, is now 
offered at the price of the ordinary white lead. 

Four years since the proprietors placed their manufacture on @ 

large scale, and put this elegant Paint in competition with White 





Its confessed superiority over every other paint hitherto known 
bronght forward various imitations 

These inferior productions, frequently made from zinc ores, con- 
taining lead, arsenic, and other deleterious materia), alike injurious 
to health, deficient in body, and reducing the preservative proper- 
ties for which the original paint stands pre-eminent. 

In justice to the proprietors these should not be confounded with 
the original, even though sold under the pretence that it is all the 


same. 
Hvussvck’s paint is entirely free from any injurious properties 
whatever ; it is healthful in the manufacture, healthfu! in use, and 
healthful to "eo the pal of rooms newly painted with it. 
Asa = to the painter remnant the substitution of the inferior 
paints, each is stamped 
“ HUBBUCK, LUNDON, PATENT” 


and if the cask has not been so marked, the reason is obvious. 

The powdered White Zinc also may be had for grinding in oil ; 
also for use for porcelain eards, fr japanners, for gutta percha, and 
for plaster decorations, and the other purposes where it is used 
with size, gum, varnish, spirit, &c. &c. 

A circular with full particulars may be had of THOMAS 
= and SON, Colour Mauufacturers, opposite the London 
0c 


URE PATENT WH ITE ZINC PAINT, { from 
the VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC MINING COMPANY 
ELGIU M.—This PAINT is superior in every respect to white 
lead ; HE it is unequalled in vaienem, and grows very hard after it is 
Poli , and is, therefore, for interior work, susceptible of a high 
ish. - it is entirely free from all poisonous influences, is 
affected by sea-water, sulphurated hydrogen, or any gases, and 
suneves its setae colour, which white lead does not do. 

WHITE ZINC PAINT causes none of the ravages invariably 
committed by white — upon the human frame ; neither painter's 

cholic, nor paralys's, &c. &c. to which dangerous complaints 
workmen and manufacturers who use it are subject, and to which 
persons who ivhabit newly-painted apartments are also liable. 
Since its introduetion into the United Kingdom hy the patentees, 
the Admiralty and the most eminent professional men have given 
it their preference over any other paint. The public is cautioned, 
that if white zinc paint is adulterated, it becomes a very inferior 
point. instead of a -rate one, and peels or washes off on outside 


The VIEILLE MONTAGNE AIRC COMPANY imports largely 
from its works in Belgium WHITE OXIDE of “ike in a 2 dry 
powder, and the casks seating © their mark, VM, are only to be 

das and may be obtained, “~ ee in a at 





London ; and 
and Co. Timber Bah. Leith, ‘Scot. 
ot am eee be purchased from 


— to Mr. H. P. SCHMOLL, General 
Agent for the mited King om, at the Com y’s offices, 12, Man- 
chester-baildings, Westminster-bri ige, io 





THE WASHINGTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; 


Manufacturers of 


PATTINSON’S (OXICHLORIDE of LEAD.— 

e Washington Chem mpany havi = th 

ray Sable Manatees of) Palinon® Ox Alico 
ead on a large scale, an: able su t wit ity, 

and to execute orders without delay, now ak to bring this new 

and valuable preparation of Lead before their friends and th 
ublic, quite curethas it will not, in the age, be a 


is new, and = if judged by i merita, i it must make 
= =f ae ly take its place as one of the important ae 
ures of this 


Pattinson’s SOxichioride of Lead is a chemical combination of 
one equivalent of Chloride of Lead, and one vy ey of Oxide of 
pe | it being well known that common Wh i hemica} 

ombination of one equivalent of Oxide of Lead, and one equivalent 
for thereabouts) of Carbonic Acid, constituting what is called in 
chemical language, Carbonate of q 
conclude that Carbonate 


nd of lead for that pu: In int of fact i¢ is ot : 
Phe chloria c ri 


newly-discovered Oxic! le in most, if not in all respects, is 

far superior ; its colour is brilliantly white, and in a number of 

it has been Shed rt the ee Wit could be 

obtained, and after a of upwards of two years it has been 

oe to retain its white colour, consid the lead 
nst which it was —_ 

‘Bat ‘the —e > far the most impo: it 

and very decided s | ; 

By which 4 the png of covering surface w — 4 : 

is understood among Painters. The attention of the a 


was aha Sern cue “period care to this 

thas time the ha - Me npany “tas —~.~} = 

ant © a ee es its superiority in im 

particular beyond all ot picing They have themselv — 

number of experiments, and have rs manbor efenpass. 

ments to be performed, in the larze way, by various practical men. 

to ascertain accurately its covering ae as —_ with th the 

best White Lead, and th the to be as 60 to 
surface 








100, that is, 60 Ibs. of O xichloride Pai Paint wil) cover as much 
as 100 Ibs. of the best Whi ———— of cost being in the 
same proportion ; besides this, the icker and more pro- 
tective, both in and out of doors, as the Oxtchloride dries a 


hard, tenacious layer, more like an E 
In using the Oeichiorkd no difference in th 
which it is mixed 


¢ materials with 

h for work techmically called Platting aod eae 
Two . 
intended oo be varnish A, ~h 
Leather Dressers, the Oxichlori y 

The Washington Chemical Compan ly recommend 
newly-discovered substance to the not notice of consumers, both on ac- 
count of its economy, and its qualities as a paint. 

AGENTS. 


Messrs. Blundell, Genes, and Co. 
9, Upper Thames-s 
~ Ute. Richd. Cooke, 7, Sise-lane. 
Messrs. Johnson and M. Gowan. 
Meare and 
an ‘G. J n. 
Mr. John Young. —_ 
3 Mr. Richd. Penrose, Tavistock and 


EDINBURGH AW RAS?) We Bailey. 
r wm. jun. Greenside- 
P SCOT piace, Edinburgh. as 


LAND...) 
pn Scow! — Weer) 
@ = LAND.. Mr. John Slimshaw, Glasgow. 


LONDON ......ccceeees 


DERLAND.. 
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GLASS 








es 


IN EVERY | VARIETY MANUFACTURED 


FOR SHOP FRONTS, WINDOWS, AND HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
THOMAS MILLINGTON, IMPORTER AND DEALER, 87, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHOUT. 


1 by 
11h by 94 


GLASS. 





me ones, 16 oz. to the on, = mote Boxes, and i by is sizes, at 18s. each, oan ine ladinded. 
73%. 7 3 9 by 1 


16 S 14 20 by I 


22) b 


iy 20 
15 by 194 21¢ by 15 


s wer. a neeles, for Shop Fronts or cutting “eo either 100, 200, or 700 feet cases, at 20s. per ‘”) feet, or 24d. per foot. 


Cases in 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS, ton mylighte, Conservatories, and Pavements, from 


COLOURED GLASS :— Ruby, 1s. 4d.; Green, Is. 2d.; Blue, 10d. ; 


SHEET LEAD AND PLUMBERS' 


white, for models, 
SLATES AND TILES. with every article, on the lowest terms. 


nm. to 1} in. thick. Estimates given for Plate Glass and Patent Plate, for Sho Fronts, & 
Purple, 10d. ; Yellow, 10d. ; and Orange, 10d. * foot. Uruamental Glass, is. per foot, in the sheets. Vent 


BRASS WORK. 


MILLED SHEET LEAD, PATENT LEAD PIPE, SOIL PIPE, COCKS, WATERCLOSETS. 


Pan Closet, with White Bason, Round Valve, complete 
Bright Pan Closet, wis Bason, Best Round Valve, complete 


Ditto 


ea Se ORE Cae gg 
x ry 520 (There is a cheaper 


Fine Pale quick-drying Oak s 
’ Wainscot 
Japan Gold Size’ - 


Lift Pumps, on planks, best manufactured. 
. Rese 34 inch ve ee 


itto ditto with Sunk Handle ; 


£600 2 inch ° 
ee ree he 610 0 % » re os 
article, but not recommended.) 3 ° 

VARNISHES AND COLOURS. 
10s. per imperial gallon. { Fine Pale Caries. - 
128, 


e ° Copa 


Super. Body Copal . ; 


108. ” . 


Iron Panes ie Gardens “Winch Shebleyants, 


£1 5 0 
113 0 
11 0 


~ - “ a 4 é 


25 0 (With Wrought: -iron ‘Handle, eutnglste : 


ee we ee ee as is ee 12s. to 14s. per 
ee ee ee ee ee os oe 16s. to las. ole. 
ee ee ee ve ve ee ++ 208 to das. 


GENUINE WHITE LEAD, BRUNSWICK GREENS, BLUE, CHROMES, PAINTERS’ BRUSHES, GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS AND TOOLS. 





RIDGE AND FURROW ROOFS, GREEN 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE 


1-8th thick, or 2 lbs. to the foot ; 3-16ths, or 3lbs.; and 1-4th, or 4lbs. to the foot, for 
ENGINE SHEDS, 


HOUSES, RAILWAY STATIONS, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS GENERALLY. 





GLASS, 


MILLS, MARKET HALLS, AND 


g uni lly admitted that Glass in Roofs of a permanent gasedter é sh vale 1 not be less t! than one-cighth of an inch thick, weigh two pounds to foot, Messrs. 
cs teleg eee Ae , and CO. have directed their attention to the manufacture of a description - mene JANES BARTLEY 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS THAT COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST. 


The PATENT ROUGH PLATE is manfactured in sizes expressly for Ridge and Furrow Roofs, siving cy 


of from 8 to 12 feet, at a price not exceeding weignt for weight that of common Crown Glee 


Not being transparent, blinds are unnecessary, and when used in Greenhouses no scorching occurs ; ts NN NTRANSPARENCY and strength — it eminently suitable for the Glazing of Conser. 


etories aud Roofs of all kinds; also Factories, Workshops, &c., for 


For further information apply to Messrs. 


which purposes it is supplied in AL. of all sizes, from 8 by 
AMES HARTLEY and CO., Wear G 


6 igs and u 


Works, Sun “| 


N.B.—The Patent Rough Piate is supplied at 8 much lower cost than the common Hough Plate.—May 1, 1851. 





GLASS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &. 


HARTLEY’S PATENT QUARRY GLASS, 


Of three thicknesses, in long lengths: an economical substitute for lead lights. The attention of Architect: 


of which may be seen at 


8, Builders, and others is particularly requested to this beautiful article; samp'e: 


JOSEPH CHATER AND SON’S, ST. DUNSTAN’S-HILL, TOWER-STREET, LONDON. 








“EW PATENT SHEET GLASS, sold in n cases, | 
containing 25 sheets, 48 inches long by 36 inches wide—300 
feet, at 3/. Os. per case, net cash. pecial attention is directed to | 
the size, 48 by 36 inches, containing 12 superficial feet. and as | 
about 18 oz. to the foot, which is the largest ever made. 
= T GLASS, 16 ounces to the foot, packed in boxes, contain- 
ing 1 feet, sizes from 11 by 9 to 20 by 14, at 208. per box. 
c ROWN SQUARES, same sizes, 16s. 8d. per 100 feet. Boxes 2s. 
extra, but full price allowed when returned. 
FOREIGN SHEET GLASS, of very superior quality, packed i. | 
— of 200 feet, and in clans varying from 36 by 26to 44 by: 
a’ 38+. and 49s. per ca 
~ ‘AR LEYS PATENT hov GH PLATE GLASS, for Con- 
servatories, Public Buildinzs, Manufactories, Skylights, &c. 4 inch 
thick. Packed in boxes of 50 feet each. 
6 by 4 and 64 by 44.... 10s. 6d. | 7 by 5 and 73 by 54..... 128. 0d. 
8 by 6 and 84 by #4 Lis. 64. 9 by 7 and 10 bys .... 158 od. 
Pe Syl BY s iy NT gu ARRY GLASS, Glass Tiles, } of an 
yer case of 50, case included 
“= AME Ss SP PHIL 4 IPS aud CO. 116, Bishopagate-street Without, 
London. 
TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
JAMES MILES’S cheap ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN WINDOW GLASS WAREHOUSE, 18, Church- 
street, Shoreditch. near the Eastern Counties Railway Terminus 
Cases of a a various sizes, 41s. 209 feet; cratea of sheet, 
14 to 16 oz, 2 foot ; good crown C C, 18, 308. per crate ; patent 
plate; Ha LS oy ROUGH PLATE; stained, ground, and orna 
mental glass; crown squares of every s ze in stock; sheet lead ; 
ipe; patent gas-pipe; solder and plumbers’ brass ‘work of all 
cinds; white lead, in and colours, at low prices; LAKGE 
STOCK of PAPER-HANGINGS; old lead bought in any quan- 
tity, or taken in exchange. Sashes glazed and primed in oil at 
very low prices. in any quantity. 


E and W. H. JACKSON | beg ‘to call the 
@ attention of Builders and the Trade to the LOW PRICES 

of their P ATENT PLATE GLASS, BRITISH PLATE, silvered 
and for glazing, of unrivalle i quality and finish ; ROU GH PLATE, 
CROWN, SHEET, COLOURED, and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, 
in every ‘variety, of the best manufacture, at the lowest terms | 
Desigus and estimates furnished for ornamental windows. either | 
Yor house or church decoration All applications for estimates | 
and lists of prices to be made at their warchouse, 315, OXFORD- | 
STREET. 


CHE. AP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg to 
inform my — is and the public. that I have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the vy h..| which I can 
execute orders, I am a led to reduce n.y fort T prices consider- 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SHILL ING. PER POUT SUP. 
and Borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT KUN. A large quan- 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. Sabomae and | 
Rrintet work on the most moderate terms.—CHARLES LONG, | 
0.1 King- street, Baker-street, Portman-square.—Cash only. 














Te U P HO STE RE RS, DEC ORATORS. AND OTHERS. 
SVERAL large size SILVERED PLATES TO 
BE SOLD, at extremely low prices ; sizes, viz. 133 by 80, 144 
by 67, 108 by 70, 94 by 76. 85 by 60, which are all warranted of the 
finest quality. ©. A. NOSOTTI would submit estimates for look- 
ing-glacses, in gilt frames and cornices, which could not fail to 
insure him orders at his extensive Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
398, 399, Oxford-atreet. 





TO GLASS MERCHANTS AND BUILDERS. 
HOMAS ENGELBACK, Glass Bender, | 
No, 10, Thrawl-street, Brick-lane, Spitalfields, begs to inform | 
them that he has built a very large Furnace for “Benstin Glass, 
and can undertake to bend any size glass up to 12 feet long, by 
7 r feet wide, at low Prices. 


W INDOW BLINDS.—TYLOR and PACE, | 
Window ind Lg es -. , Catent -street, adjoini 
Hanover quare, and a pow bit te, London, submi 
the following PRICES WINDO NDs, which they can 
recommend as being made in the best man aa ~ Venetian blinds, 
per square foot, 8d. ; best holland blinds, on rollers, 6d ; best ditto, 
on spring rollers, Rd; mat wire blinds, in mahogany frames, 
la. 10d. ; : perforated zine ~~ in ditto, is. 8d. ; outside blinds of | 
oth in cases, is. 9d. Transparent b' blinds in great vari or | | 
i 





Engravin-s, with ey di 
orwarded on application, post free. a ae ae ie 


t 


| 1008. is to 


| be obtained by applying personally, 
| Three o'clock in the day, at the 


WHISHAW’S REGISTERED 
IMPROVED TELEKOUPHONON 


FOR pcm rat ne 


By means of this invent: ore 
erally available for Babe Belly Club ta sg re 
ansions, City Warehouses, bein E It consists of a whistle- 


mouthpiece of ivory, a or Lee ¥ with an indicator attached, 
by means of which, in case of two or more speaking-tubes being 
carried into one room, the mouthpiece from which a whistle pro- 
ceeds is readil ed. 


The vewly-registered invention also embraces a plan (as shown in 
the right- hand re annexed) to supersede the necessity of — 
poy oh a ae vps when the w at the further en 

soun 


Manufactared solely by 
KEPP and COMPANY. 40, 41, aud 42, Chandosstreet, 


Charing-cross 
And to be had wetell of ell copedehie trenmongem, 











Undertakes the entire 
BUILDING, RESTORATION, AND FITTING 
OF CHURCHES, &c. &c. 
including every kind of 


CARVING IN WOOD, STONE, OR ALABASTER; 


which important part of those works he is fully prepared 
execute ina 


PROPER STYLE AND CHARACTER 
(suited to the period of the design), and to introduce 
THE TRUE SPIRIT AND FEELING OF ANCIENT WORKS, 
and for any of which, 
ESTIMATES WILL BE GIVEN AT THE SHORTEST 
NOTICE. 


N.B.—TWO OR THREE GOOD WOOD CARVERS WANTED 








OANS.—Persons desirous of obtaining AD- 
VANCES from 50t. to 2501. upon mages personal security, 

| repayable by easy insialments, exten over a lengthened 
riod, are invited to examine the princi spies KY the BRITISH 
UTUAL st BSCRIPTION LOAN A8S ANCE CLASSES. 


| Prospectuses, reports, and every Sotemhen may be obtained on 


application at the British Mutual Life Office, 17, New Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars. Kules 6d. each copy, or 1s. per post. Note.— 
Four new classes are now in course of formation Por London, and 
will immediately commence operations. 





MONEY ON LOAN, at 3i. per Cent. per 
Annum.—A RN EWAY’S CHARITY. —NOTICE Pts 
HEREBY GIVEN, that the Trustees of this Charity are enabled 
to lend out the Trust Moneys to poor occupiers or traders resident 
within the wo and Liberty of Westminster, that is to say 
within the es of St. M and st. John the Srengeies, 
St. Anne, Soho, St. Clement Danes, St. George, osomrsunees, 
St. James, St. Martin- -in-the-Fields, St. Mary-le-Strand, and St. 
Paul, Covent Garden. The amount of each loan is not to exceed 
after the rate of 31. per cent. per annum, 
| and S to be secured by the bond of the borrower, with two sureties. 
| Printed Forms of Application, and all y information, ma 
between the hours of Ten an 
of the Clerk and Solicitor to 
the Trustees, No. 14, Great Queen-street, St. James’s Park, 
By order, EDWARD 8&8. STEPHENSON 
Clerk and Solicitor to the Trustees, 
NOTE.—The prestows meet on the sonnet poy ong = in every 
month, to r loans ave been sent 
one clear week at the ‘loot Betore the first day of the nn ye 
sureties must be unexceptionab 











PATENT VULCANISED INDIA -RUBBER 
NG one Gas Fits Chemical Purposes, Fire 
Manges Pompe be JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, Sole Mane 

facturer (and Etoenseei, @ , Copmall snows, Goswell- aaa | London, 

v 
Bg ven 2 pn my to the Vulcanized India Wwabler Tu Tubing, 
which is now manu red from 1-8 _ nee Lge se eats to the 
lengths from 50 to 100 feet, and of varior rengths, Db A. - 
uu for which it is applied. VU OAS IZED Hv! a 
Pine ENGINES, pigyiP ih MANURE, and for_ eons S 
WATER to BATHS in DW ELLING - HOUSE A 
BREWERIES, manufactured to resist great pressure 0 
length and size to order. 

*,* Testimonials m iy te tae be es on application at the 





ER of 
B. VULCANIZED WASH nnn — SHEET RUBB 
Pe ont Hot Water Pipes, and Packings for Pistons and Gland- 
Boxes of Steam Engines, cut avy size to order. 

al 


for 
EPHENS’S ORIGINAL DYES, 

ata S COMMON DEAL to imitate OAK, ‘MAHOGANY, 
Dr yy able are refered to the WOODWORK of the Great 


x RS 
= eines ye =f with the seis in the ENTR po Sn 


eet me eed 
by HN RY S71 SrEpaaN pode m9 ape eer =o 


eet call th he attests n of the public 
i ce e 0 
Zein erected ara Sek th ay 
mental ine cn Prepared and sold by HE the oS, 
54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road. 





ing Glan Glass Shades , at 



































